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() VER the dormered brownstone quadrangle of the 80-acre Trinity 
College campus in Hartford, Connecticut, rises the 163-foot lime- 
stone tower of the College Chapel. Situated on a hilltop, the English per- 
pendicular Gothic tower contrasts with the gold domes, spires, and sky- 
scrapers of Connecticut's capital city, symbolizing an educational program 
which includes growth toward religious maturity within each student's own 
faith. 

Connecticut's second college, Trinity was founded in 1823 by Episcopal 
churchmen whose successors have always maintained a close interest in 
the College; but, by their original charter provisions, the Founders pro- 
vided that Trinity should be a college for students of all faiths, separated 
from control by the church. Two earlier chapels served the College during 
its first century. In the first, on the present site of the State Capitol, 
William G. Mather in 1874 carved his initials on a bench and was fined 
one dollar by the Faculty for “defacing the woodwork.” Fifty-five years 
later the Cleveland steel industrialist gave more than a million dollars to 
construct the present chapel. 

Designed by Frohman, Robb and Little, architects of the Washington 
National Cathedral, the Chapel was built in 1929-32 by workmen who 
were inspired to great pride in their craftsmanship at devotional services 
led by the late President Remsen B. Ogilby. They started cach week's 
work with the one-hundred and twenty-seventh psalm, “Except the Lord 
build the house, their labor is but lost that build it.’’ They still return 
annually to inspect the Chapel at meetings of the “Chapel Builders 
Alumni Association.” 

In addition to its architectural beauty, the Chapel is noted for its wood- 
carvings by George Wiggins of Pomfret, Connecticut, its stained glass 
by the late Earl Sanborn, and its organ by G. Donald Harrison. From 
the tower, the Plumb Memorial Carillon has made the music of bells a 
part of the community life of the 900-man college and its neighborhood. 

Now well along in its second century, the college continues to follow 
the ideals of liberal education toward which it aspired in adopting the 
name of the great Trinity Colleges of England and Ireland. With a 
distinguished faculty, an endowment of about six million dollars and 
cighteen great buildings, including a new million dollar library, the col- 
lege is well equipped to accomplish its objective. Classes averaging seventeen 
men in a section indicate that Trinity passes on to its students a full meas- 
ure of the advantages of ‘‘a personal college.” 
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The New Concept of Accrediting 
F. TAYLOR JONES 


OR A REGISTRAR and admissions officer, the new concept of ac- 
Feccediting produces a curious paradox: The better it is for the 
institution, the less useful it is for him. 

Accreditation, that is to say, no longer pretends to be a neat divid- 
ing of the sheep from the goats, a device for solving transfer and 
graduate admissions problems with a handy reference book. It is a 
powerful instrument for upgrading the quality of academic programs. 
It is a reasonably valid index of academic excellence, but only within 
limits which must be defined each time. Accreditation definitely does 
not mean that institution A is equal to or “as good as” institution B, 
any more than saying that a man is a good registrar necessarily means 
that he would be just as good a professor of Sanskrit. 

Institutional accreditation means that a college or university is, 
in the judgment of its peers, effectively rendering a particular type 
and scope of educational services, which very likely differ from the 
services rendered by a neighboring institution and may or may not 
be satisfactory for transfer to it. Accreditation intimates that an 
institution’s credits are good; but it does not answer the important 
question ‘Good for what?” 

The Middle States Association puts it this way: “Accredited insti- 
tutions are presumed and believed to offer commendable educational 
programs leading to the fulfillment of their own particular objec- 
tives. They are not necessarily presumed or expected to offer work 
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appropriate to the purposes and objectives of all other accredited 
institutions. . . . Transfer of credits should be determined . . . in 
terms of the purpose and objectives of the college which is to grant 
the degree, and the extent to which credit earned at another institu- 
tion is appropriate to the articulated program leading to the degree 
in question.” 

An admissions officer therefore can no longer solve his transfer 
or graduate admissions problems by looking up the college’s name 
in an accredited list—if he ever could. He needs to ask three ques- 


tions about each applicant: 


1. In his previous work suitable in mature and content to the cur- 
riculum he wishes to enter here ? 

2. Is its academic quality satisfactory ? 

3. Has he the personal qualities and motivations we want ? 


Accreditation has nothing to do with the first and third questions. 
It has an important bearing on the second. If the institution where 
the credits were earned was accredited at that time by the proper 
agency, it would be reasonable to assume (a) that the work was 
offered by competent instructors, (b) that adequate library, labora- 
tory, and similar facilities were available, (c) that the level of stu- 
dent competition was satisfactory, (d) that the minimum passing 
level was consistent with general collegiate practice, and that the 
grades earned are defensible. 

Lack of accreditation certainly does not require contrary assump- 
tions. It simply means that the burden of proof is on the individual, 
that the receiving institution must find other means of assuring itself 
that the work offered for transfer is academically sound. 

Giving accreditation this much prominence necessarily raises the 
question of the validity of the accreditation process. The first ques- 
tion to ask in that regard is “Accreditation by whom?” There are 
many accrediting bodies operating in the United States. In general, 
they fall into three groups. 


GENERAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


When the word “accreditation” is used without qualification, as it 
is in this article, it refers properly only to action by one of the six 
regional associations of colleges, universities, and secondary schools. 
These voluntary org? nizations, each operating in a different section 
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of the country, are controlled completely by their member institutions. 
They accredit entire institutions, rather than schools or departments 
within them. They use accreditation as a means of stimulating im- 
provement in higher education; they will not let it become, if they 
can help it, a device for protecting the status quo or for limiting the 
membership of a guild. 

The regional associations are by far the most important general 
accrediting agencies in the United States. There has been no nation- 
wide general accrediting body since 1948, when the Association of 
American Universities discontinued its list. 

Regional organization and control of accrediting is both a strength 
and a weakness. It recognizes the plain fact of regional differences 
in educational attainment, and allows each section to maintain as 
high standards as it can instead of being held back by national 
averages. By limiting distances, it permits a larger degree of voluntary 
oversight and self-policing, although this factor is more important 
in some regions than in others, since the areas differ enormously in 
extent. It fosters an esprit de corps which would be less likely in a 
nation-wide set up. Perhaps most important, it promotes experimenta- 
tion. The six organizations, all committed to the same basic philosophy 
but staunchly autonomous in operation, are always exploring six dif- 
ferent routes to the same goal, which helps prevent anybody’s falling 
into the illusion that he has all the answers. 

On the other hand the regionals admittedly differ also in age, ex- 
perience, stability, organization, unity, and quality of leadership. So of 
course their effectiveness and their rate of progress vary. Since they 
are free associations, the only way to correct this is for their members 
to give more aggressive leadership and support. 

The regional accreditation lists are most conveniently and authori- 
tatively available in a compilation published annually in September 
by the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, en- 
titled “Accredited Institutions of Higher Education.” It may be ob- 
tained free from Dean C. Scott Porter, NCRAA Secretary, Amherst 
College. Regional accreditation is also shown by symbols in the Edu- 
cation Directory, Part 3, published annually by the U. S. Office of 
Education, but the symbols are sometimes confusing. Also, each of 
the regional associations publishes its own list, which may be ob- 
tained, with other information about their activities, including their 
somewhat differing criteria of eligibility, from their central offices: 
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Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
270 Park Avenue, D 1203 

New York 17, New York 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Lawrence Hall 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Commission on Colleges and Universities 

5835 Kimbark Avenue 

Chicago 38, Illinois 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
230 Education Hall 

University of Washington 

Seattle 5, Washington 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Commission on College and Universities 

316 Peachtree, NE 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Western College Association 

Fresno State College 

Fresno, California 


LOCAL ACCREDITATION 


State departments of education, some state universities, religious 
groups, and certain other agencies issue lists of institutions they 
recognize or approve. They have such authority as their constituents 
give them, in no case approaching that of the regional association lists. 

A useful summary of the transfer practices of certain large univer- 
sities is provided through the AACRAO publication “Credit Given by 
Educational Institutions.” The title page notes that it is not a report 
of accreditation, but an exchange of information as to transfer prac- 


tices. 
SPECIALIZED ACCREDITATION 


The picture really becomes complicated when one moves on to the 
special interest fields, where many professional and semi-professional 
bodies have attempted, with varying qualifications and success, to 
stake out accreditation claims. The situation produced so many prob- 
lems that in 1949 a group of presidents formed a regulating body, 
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the National Commission on Accrediting, to which most of the 
colleges and universities in the nation now adhere. The NCA is not 
itself an accrediting agency. It works directly through its member- 
ship and indirectly through the regional associations and other edu- 
cational organizations. Its main accomplishments have been to identify 
about a score of the most significant specialized accrediting agencies, 
and to help them and the regionals find means and opportunities 
for working together. 

Collaboration between the powerful regionals and the well-en- 
trenched specialized agencies offers most interesting and useful pos- 
sibilities. The Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, for 
example, has had to deal with engineering curricula for many years 
as if engineering were an isolated phenomenon in an institutional 
vacuum. The regional association, interested in the total institution as 
an entity, has risked treating engineering (and the other professional 
areas) superficially. What could be more logical than for the two 
agencies to team up, visit the university together, and collaborate to 
produce one evaluation in which engineering is treated competently 
by professionals within a competent analysis of the university as an 
entity, also by professionals? 

That, in a sentence, is what is happening in some parts of the 
country. Within the past two years the Middle States Association, 
for example, has conducted one or more full-scale joint evaluations 
in its region with the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (whose accreditation activities were taken over last July 1 by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education), the 
American Bar Association, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Council for Pharmaceutical Education, the American Dental 
Association, the American Medical Association, the American Opto- 
metric Association, the American Psychological Association, the 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators (whose ac- 
creditation activities have now been given over to the American 
Council on Education for Journalism), the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library Association, the Council for 
Social Work Education, the Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, the National Architectural Accrediting Board, the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Design, the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and the National League for Nursing Accreditation 
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Service. Similar future joint evaluations are scheduled with the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, and the Society of American Foresters. 

This list may be taken as a Who’s Who of the specialized accredi- 
tation world. The most convenient single reference for their ap- 
proved lists is the bienniel booklet ‘Accredited Higher Institutions” 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Organizing and conducting an institution-wide evaluation in a 
large university, in which a regional association and a dozen special- 
ized agencies work smoothly as one team and accomplish more than 
they possibly could independently is quite an undertaking. Yet it has 
been done, repeatedly, to the satisfaction of all concerned. How? 

There is not room in this article to describe the process in detail, 
but certain highlights can be mentioned. 

(a) A most important part of the work is done by the institution 
itself, before the team of visitors appear. This self-evaluation is a 
necessary stage in answering the common questionnaires which give 
the accrediting groups their data. This serious and demanding part 
of the enterprise, which ordinarily takes a year or more and involves 
a large part of the institution’s staff, turns out in the end to be about 
the most productive aspect of the whole undertaking. Its great value 
is that it gives the institution an occasion, a stimulus, and a means to 
study itself with some objectivity as a whole, knowing that a high- 
powered team of colleagues from sister institutions is to join shortly 
in a candid review of the findings. 

(b) Fundamentally, there are only two questions that need to be 
asked: 1. Precisely what objectives has this institution? 2. What 
evidence has it that it is achieving these objectives? How far this is 
from ‘‘standardization”! Yet, given worthy objectives, what else 
does one need to know about an institution of higher learning? 

(c) The entire enterprise is oriented to the institution, not to the 
accrediting bodies. The only reason for the existence of the accrediting 
bodies and for the evaluation process is their usefulness to the insti- 
tution. Therefore the point of view throughout is constructively 
critical, the work is done under bonds of professional confidence, 
and the report in which it culminates is written for and directed to 
the institution. 

(d) The visiting group operates as a team, not as a collection of 
individual experts. Each member has specific responsibilities, but each 
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one also has an equal responsibility for the total report. It is a cardinal 
principle in evaluations that the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts, whether one is thinking of the institution or of the wisdom of 
the evaluating committee. 


THE NEW CONCEPT 


Taken together, these points of view suggest that competent ac- 
creditation should be looked upon as (a) an important gauge of 
quality, but not at all as an indication of kind, purpose, or substituta- 
bility of education; (b) a by-product of or a stimulus to something 
far more important—the continuing improvement of the institution 
concerned. 








A Comparison of Scholastic Point Systems* 


LAWRENCE P. EBLIN 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to consider the relative merits of 
ee two most common scholastic point systems, in the light of the 
uses to which they are commonly put. So common is the practice of 
expressing scholastic achievement in terms of point-hour ratio that 
the initials PHR are as familiar in some walks of life as UN or USA. 
In one of the commonly used point systems, a student receives three 
points for each hour of credit with the grade of A; two points for 
each hour of B; one point for each hour of C; no points for D; and 
no points for F. In this paper this system will be referred to as the 
3,2,1,0,0 system. The other point system that is commonly used gives 
four points for each hour of A; three points for B; two points for C; 
one point for D; and no points for F. Which system is better? This 
is a question which cannot be answered by determining how many 
institutions are using each system. Consequently, no effort has been 
made to accumulate statistics on usage. It is by the analysis of the 
systems themselves that we propose to bring forth a valid comparison. 

When the number of points received is divided by the number of 
hours attempted, the quotient thus obtained is known as the point- 
hour ratio (PHR). In most colleges and universities, many im- 
portant judgments have to be based upon the scholastic standing of 
the individual student. These include assignment to scholastic proba- 
tion and release therefrom, permission to be initiated into a fraternity 
or a sorority, permission to engage in student teaching, selection 
for Phi Beta Kappa and other honorary organizations, and completion 
of requirements for graduation. Obviously, the most convenient 
method for comparing the scholastic achievements of students is to 
compare their point-hour ratios. Under the 3,2,1,0,0 system, however, 
such a comparison is often unfair. For example, a student with 
eight hours of C and eight hours of D has the same PHR as a student 
with eight hours of C and eight hours of F, namely, 0.5000. Clearly, 
the student with eight hours of C and eight hours of F has a D aver- 
age. Just as surely, the student with eight hours of C and eight hours 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Dr. Robert Lee Morton in 
the study reported in this paper. 
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of D is midway between a D average and a C average. Therefore, two 
such students should not have the same PHR. The invalidity of the 
3,2,1,0,0 system is, then, the result of the equal weights assigned to 
the grades D and F. 

In Table I are listed the 45 possible symmetrical grade distributions 
which constitute true C averages on the basis of 16 hours attempted. 
The PHR for each case, under the 3,2,1,0,0 system is given in the 
last column of Table I. The contents of the table may be summarized 
as follows: In nine cases, the PHR is 1.0000; in eight cases, the ratio 
is 1.0625; in seven cases, 1.1250; in six cases, 1.1875; in five cases, 
1.2500; in four cases, 1.3125; in three cases, 1.3750; in two cases, 
1.4375; in one case, 1.5000. Thus, in thirty-six cases out of forty-five 
possible symmetrical distributions in which a C average is made on a 
16-hour program, the PHR is greater than 1.0000. 

In every case in Table I, the PHR under the 4,3,2,1,0 system would 
be 2.0000. It follows, therefore, that the 4,3,2,1,0 system possesses a 
validity superior to that of the 3,2,1,0,0 system for thirty-six of the 
forty-five distributions in Table I. 

In addition to the forty-five symmetrical distributions in which a 
C average can be made on a 16-hour program, there are many non- 
symmetrical distributions which yield a C average. In Table II the 
upper half of the distributions not only yield C averages but also 
point-hour ratios of 1.0000 and 2.0000 under the 3,2,1,0,0 and the 
4,3,2,1,0 systems, respectively. In each of these five cases it should 
be noted that A’s are balanced by double the number of D’s rather 
than by an equal number of F’s. If these distributions are reversed and 
F’s are balanced by double the number of B’s rather than by an equal 
number of A’s, the five distributions still have C averages and point- 
hour ratios of 2.0000 under the 4,3,2,1,0 system but varying point- 
hour ratios, none of which is 1.0000, under the 3,2,1,0,0 system. 
This is shown in the lower half of Table II. 

Other non-symmetrical distributions in which a C average is made 
on a 16-hour load are presented in Table III. In none of these thirty- 
two distributions is a PHR of 1.0000 found if the 3,2,1,0,0 system 
is used; but in every one of these distributions a PHR of 2.0000 is ob- 
tained if the 4,3,2,1,0 system is used. In other words, although each 
of these is a C-average distribution, none is shown to be such by the 
3,2,1,0,0 system; but every one is shown to be such by the 4,3,2,1,0 
system. 
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THE 45 POSSIBLE SYMMETRICAL GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS IN WHICH 


TABLE I 


A C AVERAGE IS MADE ON A 16-HOUR PROGRAM 














Grades 5 “= ‘ Point-Hour 
A B C D F System nes 
° 8 fo) 8 ° 16 1.0000 
I 7 ° ” I 17 1.0625 
2 6 ° 6 2 18 1.1250 
3 5 ° 5 3 19 1.1875 
4 4 ° 4 4 20 1.2500 
5 3 fe) 3 5 21 1.3125 
6 2 fo) 2 6 2 1.3750 
7 1 ° 1 7 23 1.4375 
8 ° ° fo) 8 24 1.5000 
° 7 2 | ° 16 1.0000 
I 6 3 6 I 17 1.0625 
2 5 2 5 2 18 1.1250 
3 4 2 4 3 19 1.1875 
4 3 2 3 4 20 1.2500 
5 2 3 2 5 aI 1.3125 
6 I 2 I 6 22 1.3750 
7 ° 2 ° 7 23 1.4375 
° 6 4 6 ° 16 1.0000 
I 5 4 5 I 17 1.0625 
2 4 4 4 2 18 1.1250 
3 3 4 3 3 19 1.1875 
4 2 4 2 4 20 1.2500 
5 1 4 I 5 21 t.3135 
6 fe) 4 fe) 6 a 1.3'750 
fe) 5 6 5 fe) 16 1.CCOoO 
I 4 6 4 I 17 1.0625 
2 3 6 3 2 18 1.1250 
3 2 6 2 3 19 1.1875 
4 I 6 I 4 20 1.2500 
5 fo) 6 ° 5 21 1.3125 
oO 4 8 4 ° 16 1.0000 
I 4 8 3 I 17 1.0625 
2 2 8 2 2 18 1.1250 
3 I 8 I 3 19 1.1875 
4 re) 8 ° 4 20 1.2500 
fe) 3 10 3 fe) 16 1.0000 
I 2 10 3 I 17 1.0625 
3 I 10 I 2 18 1.1250 
3 ° 10 ° 3 19 1.1875 
fe) 2 12 2 fe) 16 1.0000 
I I 12 I I 19 1.0625 
2 ° 12 fe) 2 18 1.1250 
° I 14 I fe) 16 1.0000 
I ° 14 ° I 17 1.0625 
° ° 16 ° ° 16 1.0000 
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It has been shown that a C average is always indicated as a 2.0000 
average when the 4,3,2,1,0 system is used, and that a C average is 
indicated as something higher than 1.0000 when the 3,2,1,0,0 system 
is used if there are any F’s in the distribution. The same misleading 
results are obtained with B averages and D averages when the 
3,2,1,0,0 system is used. When F’s are present, the use of this system 
always yields a PHR which is too high. The 4,3,2,1,0 system, on the 
other hand, always yields the correct PHR; that is a B average reveals 
itself as a 3.0000 average regardless of the presence or absence of F’s 


TABLE II 
NON‘SYMMETRICAL DISTRIBUTIONS HAVING C AVERAGES 




















a Grades 3, 2, 1,0,0 System 4, 3,2, 1,0 System 
A B C D F Points _Ratio Points Ratio 
5 ° I 10 ° 16 1.0000 32 2.0000 
4 fo) 8 fe) 16 1.0000 32 2.0000 
% fo) 7 6 ° 16 1.0000 32 2.0000 
2 ° 10 4 ° 16 1.0000 32 2.0000 
I fo) 13 2 fo) 16 1.0000 32 2.0000 
° 10 I ° 5 21 ¥.31295 32 2.0000 
° 8 4 ° 4 20 1.2500 32 2.0000 
° 6 7 ° 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
fe) 4 10 fe) 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 
° 4 13 fe) I 17 1.0625 32 2.0000 





in the distribution, and every possible type of grade distribution that 
is a D average is labeled for what it really is by the PHR being 1.0000. 

Conversely, it can be shown that there are many distributions 
which give a 1.0000 point-hour ratio by the 3,2,1,0,0 system even 
though they are below a true C average. All such distributions are 
characterized by the presence of one or more hours of F. There are 
207 possible distributions of 16 hours each which yield a 1.0000 
average when the 3,2,1,0,0 system is used. These have been assembled 
in a table, which is too long for reproduction here. It can be 
seen from the table that only 30 of the 207 distributions have true 
C averages. This may be seen by ordinary inspection; and it is 
clearly revealed by calculating the ratios under the 4,3,2,1,0 sys- 
tem. This ratio is 2.0000 (indicating a true C average) in 30 
cases; 1.9375 in 29 cases; 1.8750 in 28 cases; 1.8125 in 26 cases; 
1.7500 in 24 cases; 1.6875 in 21 cases; 1.6250 in 18 cases; 1.5625 
in 14 cases; 1.5000 in 10 cases; 1.4375 in 5 cases; and 1.3750 in 2 
cases. Thus, it is possible under the 3,2,1,0,0 system for a student to 
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TABLE III 


NON‘SYMMETRICAL DISTRIBUTIONS HAVING C AVERAGES YIELDING 
POINT-HOUR RATIOS GREATER THAN 1.0000 UNDER THE 3, 2, 1, 0,0 
SYSTEM BUT RATIOS OF 2.cooo UNDER THE 4, 3, 2, 1,0 SYSTEM 

















Grades 3,2,1,0,0 System 4, 3,2,1,0 System 
A B . D F Points _ Ratio Points _ Ratio 
” fe) I 3 6 93 1.4375 a6 2.0000 
7 fo) ° 4 5 21 1.3125 32 2.0000 
6 2 I fe) 7 23 1.4375 32 2.0000 
6 Oo 3 2 5 21 1.3125 32 2.0000 
6 fe) 2 4 4 20 1.2500 32 2.0000 
6 fo) I 6 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
6 fo) Oo 8 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 
5 4 fo) ° 7 23 1.4375 32 2.0000 
5 2 3 fe) 6 22 1.3750 32 2.0000 
5 fo) 5 2 4 20 1.2500 32 2.0000 
5 re) 4 4 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
5 fe) 3 6 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 
5 fe) 2 8 I 17 1.0625 32 2.0000 
4 4 2 fe) 6 22 1.3750 32 2.00C0 
4 2 5 fo) 5 21 1.3125 32 2.0000 
4 fe) 7 2 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
4 ) 6 4 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 
4 fe) 5 6 I 17 1.0625 a9 2.0000 
3 6 I fe) 6 22 1.3750 32 2.0000 
3 4 4 ° 5 21 1.3125 32 2.000 
3 2 7 fe) 4 20 1.2500 32 2.0000 
3 fe) 9 2 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 
3 ) 8 4 I 17 1.0625 30 2.0000 
3 8 ° ° 6 22 1.3750 32 2.0000 
2 6 3 fe) 5 21 1.3125 32 2.0000 
2 4 6 fe) 4 20 1.2500 32 2.0000 
2 2 9 fo) 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
2 fe) Il 2 I 17 1.0625 32 2.0000 
I 8 2 fo) 5 21 1.3125 32 2.0000 
I 6 5 fe) 4 20 1.2500 39 2.0000 
I 4 8 fe) 3 19 1.1875 32 2.0000 
I 2 II fe) 2 18 1.1250 32 2.0000 





obtain a 1.0000 average when his grades are more nearly a true D 
average than a true C average. At the same time, other students with 
1.0000 averages will have true C averages, and still other students 
with true C averages will have point-hour ratios as high as 1.5000! 

In institutions which use the 3,2,1,0,0 system, a common require- 
ment for graduation is 124 semester-hours and 124 points. No 
account is taken of the number of hours attempted. The result is, of 
course, that some of the students are graduated with averages below 
those of other students who do not meet the requirements. Realizing 
this, authorities in some institutions have changed their requirement 
for graduation to read ‘‘a 1.0 average on all hours attempted.’’ There 
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is a strong suspicion on the part of this writer that those who set 
up this standard for graduation do so in the belief that they are re- 
quiring a C average. The fact is that the average actually required 
differs considerably from student to student. If the 4,3,2,1,0 point 
system is adopted, and the requirement for graduation is stated as 
“a 2.0 average on all hours attempted,”’ then the requirement for all 
students is the same and this requirement is a C average. If a standard 
higher or lower than this is desired, it can be specified precisely and 
it will apply to all students equally. 

If it is not desired to take into account all the hours attempted, 
then the requirement for graduation should not be stated in terms of 
an over-all point-hour ratio. But if it is desired to state the graduation 
requirements in terms of an over-all point-hour ratio, it is clear that 
those institutions using the 3,2,1,0,0 system would find it advisable 
to change to the 4,3,2,1,0 system. Similarly, if assignment to scho- 
lastic probation and release therefrom, or permission to be initiated 
into a fraternity or sorority, or permission to engage in student teach- 
ing, or selection for scholastic honors, is to be made on the basis of 
a student’s point-hour ratio, it is essential that the 4,3,2,1,0 point 
system be adopted. The necessary modification of the permanent rec- 
ord cards to show for each student the total number of points to 
which he is entitled under the 4,3,2,1,0 system is easily and quickly 
accomplished. Since only the total number of points need be changed, 
the task is purely routine and clerical. 

The inequalities arising from the use of the 3,2,1,0,0 system might 
also be corrected by assigning a point value of minus one for each 
hour of F, making the system a 3,2,1,0,—1 system. Under such a sys- 
tem a PHR of 1.0000 always would indicate a true C average and vice 
versa. For that matter, a 2,1,0,—1,—2 system could be used with com- 
plete validity; in this system a PHR of 0.0000 always would indicate a 
C average and vice versa. To carry the discussion one step further, and 
so to develop a ludicrous situation, it may be pointed out that a 
1,0,—1,—2,—3 system could be used with equal validity; in this sys- 
tem a PHR of —1.0000 always would indicate a C average and vice 
versa. 

The use of negative numbers introduces an unnecessary compli- 
cation and increases the danger of errors in computation. No system 
using negative numbers can be recommended. This brings us back 
to the 4,3,2,1,0 system, which is both valid and easily administered. 








The Basic College Improvement Services— 
Michigan State College 


ByRON H. VAN ROEKEL 


HIs account describes briefly what Michigan State College is 

doing to help students who lack proficiency in some of the skills 
and subject matter areas usually considered the responsibility and 
province of the elementary and secondary schools. 

Certainly Michigan State College is not unique in the sense that 
it recognizes that some students admitted to college have failed to 
master or have perhaps forgotten some of the fundamentals essential 
to meeting the demands of a college curriculum. Apparent deficiencies 
in the academic preparation of students have been a source of irrita- 
tion to college faculties longer than most of us can remember. 

Neither is Michigan State College unique because it is attempting 
to help students alleviate academic weaknesses. This writer recalls 
some twenty years ago when students, who exhibited writing de- 
ficiencies, were required to enroll for special training in a course 
labeled by students as ‘dummy English.” Recent surveys at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland* and Ohio State University? suggest that many 
major institutions of higher learning are providing training at a level 
supposedly below that ordinarily considered college level work. 

The agency at Michigan State College responsible for providing 
training for students who demonstrate academic deficiencies is called 
the Basic College Improvement Services. It is a separate administra- 
tive unit of the Basic College and its head is directly responsible to 
the Dean of the Basic College. It includes Sve student services: The 
Arithmetic Improvement Service, the Reading Improvement Service, 
the Speech Improvement Service, the Writing Improvement Service, 
and English as a Foreign Language. Each of these services is under 
the supervision of a director who is responsible to the Co-ordinator 
of the Improvement Services. 

In a sense, the training provided in the Improvement Services 
may be classified as remedial in nature; however, most students do not 


*W. S. Blake, Jr., A Study and Evaluation of Study Skills Programs at the Col- 
lege Level, a mimeographed report, College of Special and Continuation Studies, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 1952. 

?'W. S. Guthrie, Summary of Remedial English Practices in Random Selected Uni- 
versities, a mimeographed report, College of Arts and Sciences, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1953. 
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regard it as such. For example, in infancy the services were organized 
as a part of the Communication Skills Department in the Basic 
College and were labeled as “‘clinics’” rather than “improvement 
services.” The students voiced little objection to attendance in the 
“clinics” and most felt they were helpful, but they did feel that 
there was a certain stigma attached to the term itself. Hence, at the 
suggestion of students the name was changed. Furthermore, the nature 
of the training, for the most part, emphasizes the development of 
skills and understanding not previously developed in the academic 
preparation of the student. Many students enroll for review purposes, 
some feel the need for general improvement in one or more of the 
basic areas, some enroll to get help on specific problems they en- 
counter in various courses. 

All of the offerings in the Improvement Services are non-credit 
courses and meet for two hours per week except in the case of 
English as a Foreign Language, which meets six hours per week. 

Enrollment in the Improvement Services stems from several sources. 
Any student at Michigan State College may voluntarily enroll in one 
or more of the services and may do so at no extra cost provided he 
carries ten or more credit hours per term. Part time students carrying 
less than ten credit hours are assessed fees equivalent to that charged 
for two credit hours of work. 

Entering students, who through orientation examinations exhibit 
deficiencies in arithmetic, the writing of the English language, and 
speech, are required by all-college faculty action to enroll in the 
service concerned and must continue such training until reasonable 
proficiency has been demonstrated. Failure to comply with this ruling 
is sufficient grounds for refusing graduation. Furthermore, students 
who are considered, by any of their instructors, to be deficient in 
writing skills may be referred to the All-College Committee on 
English which in turn examines them in regard to the ability to write 
clearly and with acceptable form. If deficiencies occur, the student 
must enroll in the writing service until such time as the deficiency is 
removed. 

Foreign students are enrolled in English as a Foreign Language on 
the recommendation of the director of that service. Enrollment in 
the Reading Improvement Service is strictly voluntary. A substantial 
number of students are referred to the various services by the Counsel- 
ing Center and the faculty of the other departments on the campus. 
More than 2,000 students enroll in the Improvement Services each 
year and approximately one-third enroll voluntarily. 








Scholarship Selection and Administration— 
An Objective Appraisal of One Program! 
ROBERT M. COLVER 


THE PROBLEM 


HE EXPENDITURE of both time and money in administering a 
Dini program has become an increasingly important func- 
tion in nearly all institutions of higher learning. The most pressing 
problem is that of selecting candidates who can profit most from the 
scholarship, for there are usually many excellent candidates, of 
whom only a few can be chosen. In addition, a university has the 
obligation of doing everything within its power to carry out the most 
explicit desire of the individual who has given generously to make 
the scholarship possible. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain, where possible, how 
effectively a university was carrying out its responsibility of admin- 
istering a particular scholarship program. More specifically, the pur- 
pose of this study of a scholarship program was to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the process used in the selection of scholars in terms 
of selected criteria and to appraise the administration of the program 
on the basis of the expressed opinions of the scholars. 

That an evaluation of this scholarship program was needed was 
indicated by the fact that no objective appraisal or evaluation of the 
program had been made since its inception over twenty years ago. A 
review of the literature concerning scholarship programs showed 
that this was not an uncommon occurrence; that is, far too few insti- 
tutions of higher learning who are responsible for the administration 
of a scholarship program make any attempt to evaluate objectively 
the effectiveness of their administration of such a program. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Although material concerning the scholarship program is of interest 
in itself, the primary purpose for including it in this report is to pro- 


* The study herein reported is condensed from the writer’s doctoral dissertation 
entitled, ““An Evaluation of the Selection Process and the Results of the Summer- 
field Scholarship Program at the University of Kansas,’ completed in 1952 at the 
University of Kansas. Grateful acknowledgement is herein extended to Dr. William 
C. Cottle, the writer's major professor. 
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vide background information necessary to the understanding of the 
findings and conclusions subsequently presented. 

It was the intent of the grantor that the scholarships would assist 
some of the most promising of the young men of his state to obtain 
a college education at the state university—primarily those who 
might not otherwise be able to attend college. He further envisioned 
that possession of the scholarship would be presumptive evidence of 
the possession of qualities of superior ability, high ideals, excellent 
character, unquestionable fidelity, and promise of future usefulness. 

The scholarships are limited to male graduates of high schools of 
the state. The scholarship is held throughout the four years of college 
undergraduate work unless the scholar fails to maintain the standards 
for which it was granted. Financial need is not a pre-requisite for 
obtaining this scholarship, but it is a factor in determining the amount 
of financial aid granted to each scholar. For those scholars whose 
private means are sufficient for total support an honorarium of one 
hundred dollars is awarded upon induction into the program. Students 
who have no other source of income are granted the full allowance. 
At the present time a full allowance is approximately one thousand 
dollars per year. This is an amount that is determined to be the 
reasonable cost of fees, books, board, room, laundry, and incidentals 
for single male students at this university. 

The endowment as set up by the grantor provides an income of at 
least twenty thousand dollars annually. Ten or more new scholars 
are chosen each year depending on the individual needs of the 
scholars; thus, forty to fifty scholars are usually in attendance at the 
university at any given time. 

A very comprehensive selection procedure has been used through- 
out the history of the program. It consists of nomination, a prelimi- 
Mary examination, and a final examination. The basic requirement for 
candidacy is nomination by the high school principal. The preliminary 
examination consists of one full day’s written examination, and the 
final examination covers a two-day period, devoted to written exami- 
nations and personal interviews. For these examination periods, ex- 
tensive use has been made of both locally-constructed and commer- 
cially-published tests. The locally-constructed tests have gradually 
been superseded until at the present time only commercially-published 
standardized tests are being used. These consist not only of aptitude 
and achievement tests, but also of personality and interest inventories. 
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An interview of the candidate by members of the committee has 
always been an integral part of the final examination. Beginning in 
1951, additional individual interviewing has been conducted by the 
professionally-trained counselors of the university guidance bureau. 


THE SUBJECTS 


The subjects used in this study were selected from individuals who 
had been candidates for the scholarship during the years 1929 to 
1951; they were divided into three groups. The first group (selected 
scholars group) consisted of individuals selected and inducted as 
scholars by the regular selection processes in the odd-numbered years 
from 1929 to 1947, inclusive, and all those selected and inducted in 
the years 1948 to 1951, inclusive (current scholars). This was a total 
of one hundred and seventy-six individuals. 

The second group (rejected candidates group) was used as a rep- 
resentative sample of the unselected candidates and consisted of all 
unselected candidates in the odd-numbered years from 1929 to 1947, 
inclusive, and all unselected candidates in the year 1948 to 1951, 
inclusive, who later attended this university as undergraduates. This 
total of nine hundred and fifty-eight individuals represented thirty- 
two per cent of all of the rejected candidates for these years. 

The third group (graduated scholars group) consisted of all indi- 
viduals who had graduated as scholars from the inception of the pro- 
gram to the date of the study. A questionnaire was presented to this 
group to obtain their reactions to the scholarship program and to the 
university, and to obtain information concerning their post-college 
careers. Ninety-one and five tenths per cent of the questionnaires were 
returned in time for analysis in this study. Appropriate parts of this 
same questionnaire were presented to the thirty-four current scholars. 


THE METHODS 


The selection process was partially evaluated by comparing the 
academic records of the selected scholars group to those of the rejected 
candidates group. The academic record was used to measure persist- 
ence in college, (the percentage of each group that graduated from 
the university), and the percentage of each group that maintained the 
minimum scholarship requirements (a grade point index of 2.5 
where an A = 3 andaB = 2). 
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Further evaluation of the selection process was made by compar- 
ing the percentage of each group (selected scholars group and re- 
jected candidates group) that had been recognized as leaders in stu- 
dent affairs. 

The final evaluation of the selection process was made by compar- 
ing, wherever possible, the post-college careers of graduated scholars 
to those of other male graduates of the university? and, in some 
instances, to those of graduates of United States colleges in general.’ 
The aspects of their post-college careers investigated were graduate 
study, occupational status, job satisfaction, marital and parental re- 
sponsibilities, and civic and community participation. 

The scholars’ reactions to the scholarship program and to the uni- 
versity were obtained by use of the questionnaire presented to all 
graduated and current scholars. They were asked about the financial 
value of the scholarship, the effect of the scholarship upon their 
academic marks, and the effect that holding or maintaining a scholar- 
ship had on their social activities. 

In order to obtain the benefits of this scholarship the scholars were 
required to attend this university. Since part of the value of the 
scholarship is negated if the university does not provide a satisfactory 
educational experience for the scholars, it was important to obtain a 
measure of the scholars’ satisfaction with the university. The gradu- 
ated and current scholars were asked to express their degree of satis- 
faction with certain of their educational experiences at the university: 
curricular offerings and requirements, faculty competence and assist- 
ance, preparation for job success, and preparation for social and fam- 
ily life. Whenever possible their degree of satisfaction was compared 
to that of other male graduates of the university. 

Appropriate standard statistical methods were used to organize 
and analyse the data. The statistical significance of the findings was 
determined by the application of standard tests of statistical sig- 
nificance. In analyzing differences a test of significance which yielded 
a probability of from .05 to .01 was regarded as significant, and a 
probability of .01 or smaller was regarded as very significant. 


> “Alumni Study,” Unpublished Research Study, The Guidance Bureau, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence Kansas, 1949. 

* West, Patricia Salter, “The College Graduate in American Society,” Unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, Columbia University, New York, 1951. 
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FINDINGS REGARDING THE SCHOLARS 


The findings regarding the scholars showed that: 


1. Eighty-one per cent of those initially selected as scholars either 
graduated from, or were currently students of the university. This 
percentage was not significantly different from the 82 per cent of the 
rejected candidates who persisted; however, the persistency of both of 
these groups was much greater than that of the average college student. 

2. The selected scholars as a group maintained the scholastic standard 
required of them to a much greater degree (59 per cent) than did the 
rejected candidates (16 per cent); however, this means that there are 
approximately two scholars who failed to maintain the standard for every 
three who did maintain it. 

3. On the basis of the assumption that the rejected candidates group 
was a representative sampling of all unselected candidates, it was esti- 
mated that for every scholarship available there were three candidates 
potentially able to maintain minimum scholarship academic standards. 

4, Twenty-five per cent of the selected scholars and 5 per cent of the 
rejected candidates were recognized as leaders in student affairs. For 
the selected scholars this was a proportion far in excess of their rela- 
tive proportion to the entire male student population; however, three 
out of every four of the selected scholars were not recognized as student 
leaders, even though one of the bases of selection is potential leader- 
ship. 

5. Sixty per cent of the graduated scholars had already earned one 
or more advanced degrees, and 18 per cent were currently enrolled in 
graduate work. 

6. The occupations most frequently chosen by the scholars were engi- 
neering and teaching. The next most popular were the physical sciences, 
medicine and dentistry, business management, and law, in that order. 
The percentage of scholars entering each of these occupations was 
approximately the same as that of the other male graduates. 

7. Eighty per cent of the graduated scholars were employed in states 
other than their home state. This proportion was greater than the 
fifty-seven per cent of the other male graduates of the university who 
were graduates of the state’s high schools. 

8. The scholar’s median income of $7,281 was significantly greater 
than the $4,840 median income of the other male graduates of the 
university who were in the same age groups. 

9. A large majority of the employed graduated scholars, 93 per 
cent, were in positions for which their college work had provided 
preparation. This proportion was similar to that of all other male 
university graduates, 91 per cent. 
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10. Both the graduated scholars and other male graduates of the uni- 
versity were about equally satisfied, 94 per cent, with their current 
positions. 

11. The graduated scholars showed a lower rate of marriage than did 
the other male graduates, in that 26 per cent of the scholars were 
bachelors, compared with only 17 per cent of the other graduates.‘ 

12. Those of the graduated scholars who did marry tended to have 
larger families than did the other male graduates of the university. 
The graduated scholars as a group were self-perpetuating (two or more 
children to a family) to the same degree as other male graduates of the 
university. 

13. The graduated scholars showed activity in social, recreational, 
and fraternal organizations; community welfare and religious activities ; 
and professional and scientific organizations, to a greater degree than 
the male graduates of United States colleges. They engaged to a lesser 
degree in civic, political, and business organizations, and practically none 
were in political and public offices. 


THE SCHOLARS’ REACTIONS 


An evaluation of the scholars’ reactions to the scholarship program 
and to the university showed that: 


1. Many of the scholars felt that without the aid of the scholarship 
they would still have been able to attend college, but 22 per cent 
of the scholars said that for them college would have been impossible 
without such help. 

2. Thirty-eight per cent of the scholars indicated that the scholar- 
ship was responsible for their attendance at this particular university. 

3. Practically all (188 out of 190) of the scholars who received 
financial assistance felt that they had been given sufficient, but not 
generous, financial awards. 

4. Only 22 per cent of the scholars thought that the possibility of 
receiving the scholarship had provided them with an incentive for 
higher marks in high school. A much larger group (46 per cent) 
said that they were not aware of the scholarship in time for this know]- 
edge to affect their high school marks. 

5. Approximately three-fourths of all the scholars felt that the schol- 
arship had been responsible for an effort to obtain higher marks while 
they were in college. 

6. Eighty per cent of the scholars indicated that they felt the mini- 
mum standard for academic achievement was “about right,” although 


* Whether this was a lower rate of marriage or only a delay in marriage caused 
by advanced study could not be ascertained from the available data. 
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many of them questioned the philosophy of establishing any such 
standard. 

7. Two-thirds of the scholars felt that it was to their advantage 
academically to be known to the faculty as holders of the scholarship. 

8. More than three-fourths of the scholars felt that the effort to 
retain their scholarship did not limit their participation in either social 
activities or extra-curricular activities. 

9. The scholars were almost unanimous (93 per cent) in feeling 
that being identified to their fellow students as holders of this scholar- 
ship was not a disadvantage; they were about equally divided in feeling 
that it was an advantage and that it had no effect. 

10. The graduated scholars felt, almost without exception, that their 
college education was of use and value to them, and a large majority 
of all scholars felt that if they were planning their education again, they 
would choose the same curriculum. 

11. More than three-fourths of the scholars said that they would 
attend the same university if they were to plan their educational pro- 
gram again. 

12. Forty-two per cent of the scholars felt that their college courses 
would have been less valuable had the required courses® been omitted ; 
25 per cent felt that the omission of such courses would have resulted 
in a more valuable college education. 

13. Approximately two-thirds of the scholars felt that they would 
have received more benefits from their time spent in college had they 
been permitted wider use of advanced standing® examinations. 

14, The scholars were presented with a list of eighteen objectives 
in general education. Their responses to these objectives showed gen- 
eral satisfaction with the training and experiences received in the uni- 
versity except in the areas of vocational counseling and training in the 
use of leisure time. This general satisfaction shown was greater than 
that evidenced by the replies of other male graduates of this univer- 


sity. 
CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the best over-all evaluation that could be made of the pro- 
gtam was a description of the typical scholar in that program. He 
was, six times out of ten, able to maintain the minimum academic 
standards expected of him (a 2.5 grade point index); he had only 


° Defined as certain courses required of all students which have little or no direct 
relationship to their major subjects. 

* Defined as examinations which permit the student to meet prerequisites and pursue 
advanced courses without having to spend time on the more elementary courses. 
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one chance in four of being recognized as a leader in student affairs; 
he was more satisfied with his experiences in the university than other 
graduates; he was quite satisfied with the administration of the schol- 
arship program; and when graduated he appeared to be a more useful 
and successful member of adult society, except in the matter of mar- 
riage, than were other graduates with whom he was compared. 

On the basis of the expressed opinions of the scholars, it can be 
safely concluded that the administration of the program by the uni- 
versity is quite satisfactory. 

In terms of the criteria used, it was concluded that the selection 
process has been quite effective, but that there are two weaknesses 
that need to be emphasized: 


1. Because there are so many more potentially capable candidates 
than there are scholarships available, a reduction of the number of 
those selected scholars who fail to maintain the standard (41 per cent) 
is imperative if maximum benefits from the scholarship program are 
to be realized. 

2. Since selection as a scholar presumes possession of potential leader- 
ship, one would expect more than one out of every four selected 
scholars to be recognized as leaders in student affairs. It was shown 
that there were many unselected candidates who possessed academic 
ability equal to that of the selected scholars, and who were also recog- 
nized as student leaders. It seems reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
if the selection process could identify and select more of these indi- 
viduals, the program would more nearly approach the ideal of the 
gtantor—a well-rounded, superior student and potential leader. 





“Registrars I Have Known” 
or 
“Nobody Really Works Around Here 
But Me!” 
or 
“If I Quit Tomorrow, Who In The World 
Could Run This Office!” 


JOHN TYLER CALDWELL 


AVING been associated one way or another with ten colleges 
H and universities, I have known ten registrars. 

Whether as an entering student, a professor wanting to study a 
record, or a President making up the budget, sooner or later, happily 
or unhappily as the case may be, but inevitably and frequently, one 
encounters the Registrar. My children have not reached college yet 
—but I note that parents also encounter—and I use “encounter” de- 
liberately—Registrars. 

At minimum he or she—The Registrar—is a keeper of grades 
attributed to students by professors. 

At maximum he is a key figure in what is known—with uncom- 
plimentary sounds dubbed in—as “the Administration”. 

Variously, he is 


A clerk—keeping records 

A counsellor—advising students 

A housekeeper—scheduling time and space 

A public relations officer—meeting students, faculty, parents, other 
colleges and employers 

A janitor—readying the stage for commencement 

An editor—putting out the college catalogue, as honestly as is prac- 
ticable, be it added! 

A policeman—against unlawful admissions and graduations 

An historian and archivist—the most accurate source of college history 

University secretary—keeping the faculty minutes, for some reason or 
another 

A collector of internal revenue—fees, we all call them 
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Well, anyway, there’s your Registrar. Hence my subtitles. 

So, assuming that colleges are a good thing to have—and I so 
assume—and that the way we run them is to some extent unavoid- 
able, Registrars are without debate important people, for they are 
indispensable. 

I submit that the Registrar's office is as revealing a place as one 
can look to discover some of the characteristics of present-day Ameri- 
can higher education, some good, some bad. 

Some of the good characteristics observable in your offices are 
readily conceded. 


1. Our democratization of educational opportunity beyond high school, 
though incomplete and imperfect, has moved conspicuously forward 
in the past decade. This statement is made purely with respect to 
numbers. But also the character of the offerings and programs which 
now fit a diversity of abilities and ambitions also reflect the demo- 
cratic forces at work in our society. That is to the good, I would 
argue. 

2. Also I would say that our ability to organize the processes and 
structure of our institutions to care for this load with all its diversi- 
ties is a credit—of a sort—to us as a people. 

3. It is clear that we have learned a great deal about evaluation—that 
is, measuring what is measurable—of a student’s mental ability and 
knowledge. 

. And finally the large number of transcripts you send out is a good 
indication our graduates are desired. 


ky 


In other words, we are educating a sizable percentage of our pop- 
ulation at the college level for a variety of recognized purposes and 
the world wants the services of these graduates. 

But in your office records also are reflected some of the features 
of our higher education on the basis of which some good questions 
can properly be raised. 


1. Have the grades encouraged learning more than they have hidden 
ignorance? An European scholar friend of mine who had been in 
this country a dozen years when asked to comment on American 
higher education, observed: “It appears to me that the system of 
degrees, courses and grades has the effect of persuading a student 
to hide his ignorance rather than to bring it out in the open for 
remedy.” In other words, we do not encourage a student to say to 
us his teachers, “I don’t know the answer to this. Won’t you help 
me find it?” 
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2. Is the great diversity of course offering really advantageous, or does 
it reflect excessive fragmentation of knowledge and ideas, with conse- 
quent excessive fragmentation of student effort and understanding? 

3. Is the degree of technical specialization and even dominance in 
some areas of education a good thing, or might it be to some arguable 
extent a betrayal of the student and his posterity? 

4. What do the grades measure anyway? None of us can be entirely 
satisfied, for example, with the findings with respect to whether a 
college education increases the socio-civic competence of a person 
or not. What are the findings? 

a) Are college graduates better informed? Yes, unquestionably. And 
this is valuable indeed. 

b) Do they vote? Yes, in greater percentage (79%) than the 
population as a whole (55%). 

c) What about their attitudes and civic activities? Little or no differ- 
ence to show on behalf of the college graduate. Ruth E. Eckert 
in her Outcomes of General Education was compelled to say (p. 
160) ‘Although few conclusions can be drawn without more 
information concerning the goals that motivate the selection of 
one activity rather than another and concerning the values derived 
from such experiences, the present findings suggest that there 
exist certain dynamics of action not yet touched by even a highly 
progressive educational program.” 


So it is that in the cold figures of a transcript, which represents 
a kind of end product of a Registrar’s activity, there are many, many 
things not answered about a college education for a boy or girl. For 
how can one record in letter grades anyway the qualities of mind and 
heart, qualities of character out of which a civilization moves ahead 
toward moral ends or flounders and retrogresses? How can we fe- 
cord, for example, a measure of kindness, sense of justice, reverence, 
conviction, courage, moral stamina, honesty, appreciation, love, neigh- 
borliness, and understanding? Yet these are the stuff which constitute 
a man truly, and I would trust that education is dedicated to man. 

One Registrar I knew as an undergraduate at Mississippi State 
College I shan’t forget. She was one of the reasons I loved the place. 
She really wasn’t Registrar, herself, but she was the one who waited 
on me and answered my questions. So to me she was “‘the Registrar.”’ 

She was the one who was never too tired or overworked or busy 
to make me feel she had only one duty, and that was to help me, first 
a 16 year old freshman needing help and then a 20 year old senior 
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needing transcripts (which weren’t being photostated in 1932, but 
typed—and she did it). 

She was motherly looking, kind, and happy—and I was always, 
always important to her. 

I never even knew her last name, far as I can recall, she was just 
‘Miss Beadie’’—and I don’t guess I’ve spelled it right. 

But it’s folks like her in Registrar’s Offices who not only keep the 
records straight and record the marks a fellow makes in English or 
physics, but who add to the education of a man wonderful experi- 
ences in good will, helpfulness, unselfishness and security which most 
books can’t add and no grades can measure. 

All I can say is: wasn’t Mississippi State fortunate, and wasn’t I 
a lucky boy? 





Hallmarks of the Liberally Educated 


J. D. THOMAS 


LL OF US have thought long about problems of curriculum in 
A these days when full and associate professors of the subject 
are appointed by schools of education, and when every university 
campus is periodically swept by a howling storm of controversy over 
required and optional courses. We have sat in faculty meetings, in 
committees, and in casual gatherings where the rival claims of the 
elective system, the common core, the integrated curriculum, the 
interdisciplinary program, the great books, and the several Chicago 
plans have been advocated and exploded. We have heard that stu- 
dents profit most from doing whatever they choose to do; that un- 
less the freshman engineer studies both chemistry and physics, and 
perhaps mechanical drawing to boot, the problem of upper-class 
sequences will prove insoluble; that the premedical student should 
(or should not) concentrate on social studies and the humanities be- 
cause he will be hindered (or helped) by differing presentations of 
natural science in the undergraduate and professional colleges; that 
Latin is a proper substitute for a requirement in mathematics—or, if 
not Latin, then Greek; that credit in American history should be a 
prerequisite of every degree conferred in the United States; that the 
free elective system is unfeasible in view of the room situation in 
Anthropology 1 and English 3, and of the budgetary impossibility of 
scheduling parallel sections. 

With gratitude, we must acknowledge that the Rev. Gerald E. 
Dupont’s recent article* has turned our attention away from second- 
ary considerations and trivialities toward the really significant question 
for anyone seriously concerned with liberal education: the permanent, 
or at least long-term, effects of the educational process upon stu- 
dents. Dean Dupont has, of course, a bias which he announces with 
candor: “The church college can give a more complete answer to 
the question “What ought a graduate to be and to know?’ than can 
a secular college whose staff is composed of men and women of all 
shades of philosophical and religious convictions—or lack of them.”’ 


* “Toward an Integrated Curriculum,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, X XIX (Janu- 
ary, 1954), 197-214. 
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Now, although those of us associated with a “secular college’ might 
wish to debate whether the variety of thought represented on its 
faculty is not rather a strength than a weakness in the liberal educa- 
tion of youth, we must concede that our answer to the question 
“What ought a graduate to be?” would inevitably differ from any 
answer based upon a fixed, finalist conception of truth. Without 
some answer, certainly, all discussion of curriculum, or of almost 
anything else involved with education, is futile. What earthly (or 
celestial) sense can there be, for example, to the formula “mathe- 
matics, Latin, or Greek’’ until the educator has first stated the ulti- 
mate effects that he hopes to work in the life of a student by this 
three-horned choice? Besides belonging to an outmoded psychology, 
phrases like “training the mind” merely beg the question. To what 
ends do we believe the mind should be trained? What are the 
desiderata for liberal education in the “secular college’’? 


1. The world as experience. The educated man is reconciled to 
his lifelong tenancy of a cave of experience that, quite conceivably, 
may be only an extended, strangely consistent and controllable dream. 
He finds the evidence of this experience in his personal response to 
stimulations that seem to be objective and external, but he knows 
that he can be certain only of the response itself. When he describes 
the world or any part of it, he refers to the consistency and continu- 
ity of the pattern of experience, without implying anything demon- 
strably external to the reality thus apprehended. This is not to say 
that he disbelieves in a universe outside himself and very possibly 
exactly similar to his descriptions of it; he is without dogmas—posi- 
tive or negative—on this or any other metaphysical question. 

2. The control of logic. By long experience of critical thought in 
many different subjects, the educated man has conditioned himself 
to accept logically valid conclusions and to reject fallacies by an al- 
most automatic process. He recognizes inductive and deductive rea- 
soning as primary instruments for extension and refinement of human 
knowledge, tools by which the experience of life can be manipulated 
and predicted and controlled. When he views the most that living 
creatures can accomplish without the aid of logic—the world of the 
brutes—and sets it against the civilizations that man has developed, 
he does not take seriously any dispute that may arise concerning the 
relative merits of reason and instinct. 

3. A sense of values. At the same time, the educated person does 
not arrogate to logic virtues that it does not possess. He knows that 
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induction and deduction, powerful as these functions are for marshal- 
ing and sifting evidence on which wise decisions can be based, are 
nevertheless incapable in themselves of categorically answering any 
questions involving better and worse or should and should not. He 
acknowledges that no universal instrument analogous to reason has 
been discovered for settling such questions, and therefore he accepts 
the principle de gustibus non est disputandum. With bad logic or 
with assertions of unverified fact, he will dispute until the fall of 
the curtain; but bad taste he will tolerate if he can, or despise if he 
must. His own code of values he will base on Matthew Arnold’s 
principle of experiencing the best which has been thought and said 
in the world, so far as he is able to attain that lofty ideal. 

4. The four great disciplines. Without a sense of history, a sense 
of beauty, a sense of mathematics, and a sense of the scientific 
method, no one merits being called educated. The “‘profounder wis- 
dom” that Hawthorne’s misguided hero of ‘The Birthmark”’ lacked, 
the power to rise to a pinnacle of thought where all time is one 
equal reality spread below the contemplative mind, is the gift of 
historical studies, including the history of cultures and theologies. 
It is priceless in comparison with the supposed practical benefit of 
deriving immediately useful political lessons from study of the past. 
The importance for liberal education of art, whether approached 
through poetry or music or the graphic and plastic arts, has always 
been recognized and so requires no apology. Mathematics is more 
controversial—and little wonder if it is understood as just a sequence 
of problem courses, from algebra and trigonometry to calculus and 
differential equations. Without pretending to say how mathematics 
could be most successfully taught, we certainly can state its basic 
importance for liberal education. The phenomenological world—the 
world experienced by sense and controlled by logic—cannot be gen- 
eralized, and especially it cannot be predicted, by purely descriptive 
techniques. It is above all else a mathematical structure that can be 
adequately known only by a mathematically disciplined mind. In 
conjunction with mathematics, natural science is essential to modern 
man’s comprehension of the world in which he finds himself. Very 
likely no approach that omits the rigorous study of particular sciences 
will be effective, but the end product so far as liberal education is 
concerned is a deep respect for the general methods of science. When 
instructor and pupil have spent their days in the laboratory, let their 
nights be given to the volumes of Thomas Huxley. 
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5. The higher truth. If the educated man knows that he is con- 
fined within restricted physical senses and endowed with a limited 
power of logical reasoning, if he means by “reality’’ only such phe- 
nomena and consistencies as he can discover or contrive within this 
experience, if he recognizes that human knowledge may bear perhaps 
a systematically distorted relation or even no relationship to true 
reality—all this does not signify rejection of any conception of ab- 
solute truth. On the contrary, it means two things: first, that he does 
not confuse the two kinds of reality, vainly imagining that the growth 
of science has broken or ever can break the barrier between them; 
second, that he is slow to believe the evidence of things unseen. In 
the best and most positive sense of the word, he is skeptical. On the 
plane of human knowledge, the scientific method is his expression of 
this fundamental skepticism. On the plane of ultimate reality, he will 
accept only indisputable authority or the direct evidence of personal 
transcendental experience. But before he will accept any authority as 
indisputable, he will first dispute its earthly evidences by every pos- 
sible archaeological, critical-historical, even palaeographical test of 
fraud and mistake. And before he will accept a mystical experience, 
he will first have it. He will no more yield credulity to what has not 
proved itself in the realm of higher truth than in the realm of 
physics or chemistry. He is not afraid or ashamed of possessing an 
open mind. He makes no pretense of knowing what he knows he 
does not know. 


Such a person may be called liberally educated. A troubled and 
abused world needs his calm judgment. His kind would be a worthy 
goal of curriculum planners in the “secular college.” 








Counseling and Over-Counseling 
NICHOLAS M. VINCENT 


ODAY, it is not uncommon to encounter the provocative question: 

“Are we giving too much guidance and counseling to students 
in our educational institutions?’ Despite the lack of sufficient ex- 
perimental data dealing with this question, many have reached an 
affirmative conclusion. These individuals believe that present-day 
counseling has reached a point of diminishing return for both the 
counselee and society. In fact, an adequate guidance program is often 
viewed with alarm by well-meaning individuals outside the field. 
Unfortunately, as more services are rendered through guidance and 
counseling, more criticisms seem to be forthcoming. Generally, these 
criticisms fall into two main categories. 

In the first place, Kimpton’ states that the fundamental objective 
of counseling is to bring about a state of adjustment in the counselees 
by eliminating their problems, blocks, and frustrations. He questions 
the worthiness of this objective, holding that it may tend to remove 
the powerful motivation associated with maladjustment, which so 
often is channeled into constructive and beneficial activity. This view 
suggests that human progress is due, in part, to the compensatory 
activity of the poorly adjusted. In addition, Kimpton lucidly extends 
his case against counseling as follows: 


Most of the really interesting and significant people I know, and this 
applies particularly to the young, are rather badly adjusted to their en- 
vironments. Frustrations and blocks, particularly if they go along with 
good character, usually yield very good results when allowed to work 
themselves out in the normal process of living. Ambition, love, a 
strong sense of responsibility, pride, a hatred of cruelty and oppression, 
and most of the other virtues I can think of are a result of being un- 
able to adjust satisfactorily to one’s environment. . . . It has been my 
observation over a period of years that character is formed and maturity 
is won by solving one’s own problems without any help from anybody.’ 


Of course Kimpton admits that he has overstated his case; never- 
theless, a strong argument is made against counseling. 


*L. A. Kimpton, “Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,’ COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, 1950, 25, pp. 559-565. 
* Ibid., pp. 561-562. 
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Secondly, some individuals contend that the amount of guidance 
and counseling currently being offered to students in our schools and 
colleges, respectively, is detrimental to development. They argue that 
students today receive too much coddling and live an ivory tower 
existence which hinders adjustment in later life. The counselee, it is 
stated, is not allowed to make mistakes or decisions; consequently, he 
is ill-prepared to take his place in our competitive society. Further- 
more, the aid so freely supplied during school and college life is not 
as readily obtainable or available in later life. Thus, the individual 
is confused and bewildered without this crutch. His productivity is 
hampered by too much guidance and counseling in the academic set- 
ting—so the argument goes. 

These criticisms strike at the very heart of guidance and counsel- 
ing. It behooves us to examine these criticisms systematically in order 
to ascertain their relevancy. Certainly the positive side should be 
stated. 

An analysis of the first criticism raises some pertinent questions. 
Is it the fundamental objective of counseling to bring about a state 
of adjustment in the counselees as stated by Kimpton? Generally, the 
answer is in the affirmative if the counselee seeks or accepts help. 
Yet it should be remembered that better adjustment rather than 
complete adjustment is usually the aim. When the counselee seeks 
or accepts help it is usually because the discomfort arising from his 
abnormality is greater than the discomfort associated with psycho- 
therapy, however small it may be. But the maladjusted person who 
finds release through hard work and accomplishment seldom seeks 
or fully accepts aid when it is offered. In a sense, he has a “solution” 
to his problem if the hard work serves to reduce tension, which ac- 
cording to Shaffer® is the sole psychological criterion of what consti- 
tutes a solution. Counseling that is forced on the “non-seeker”’ is 
often unsuccessful and may possibly aggravate the existing condition. 
Yet there are countless reluctant recipients of counseling today. The 
need for concern regarding the removal of valuable motivation by 
counseling appears to be appreciably reduced if these individuals are 
not subjected to counseling against their wishes. 

Unfortunately, many maladjusted students do not find release 
through hard work and achievement. Some have anomalies that limit 


*L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1936, pp. 122-123. 
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their development and achievement. If these individuals seek aid 
it should be forthcoming. We should do everything reasonably pos- 
sible to enable these students to remain in school. If the academically 
able student is forced to drop out of school or college then both he 
and the nation suffer, for in most cases the unfortunate individual 
is unable to engage in work commensurate to his ability. In this there 
is waste. Clearly, intensive counseling is justified in these cases. It 
is difficult to believe that these individuals may lose valuable motiva- 
tion because of this assistance. 

Moreover, one may question whether the numerous virtues, such 
as ambition, love, a strong sense of responsibility, pride, a hatred of 
cruelty and oppression, result from inability to adjust to one’s 
environment as stated by Kimpton. If the inability to adjust to one’s 
environment leads to frustration, which it usually does, then one 
would expect some form of aggression to follow if Dollard’s* frustra- 
tion-aggression pattern holds. Furthermore, if such frustration exists, 
it provides fertile ground for the development of various defense 
mechanisms and other maladjustments. 

The second criticism of counseling is equally challenging. Is pres- 
ent-day counseling detrimental to development? Does it hinder sub- 
sequent adjustment outside of school and college? Undoubtedly, this 
criticism is true in numerous cases. Nevertheless, it need not be. 
Sound counseling may be given without the removal of the necessity 
for the counselee to make decisions. In a speech to the NVGA, 
Carmichael® stated: “In recent years the fact that the best guidance 
is self-guidance has been given a new kind of foundation in the psy- 
chological work of Carl Rogers and his associates. . . . The keynote 
of Rogers’ work is that it gives a new recognition to the fact that 
the client being counseled must ultimately do his own thinking.” It 
may be argued that Rogers’ client-centered therapy, if successfully 
conducted, brings about new growth and insight; consequently, 
the more of this type of counseling given, the more competent is 
the counselee to make decisions and face future problems alone. Thus, 
over-counseling, in the sense that it hinders development, could be 
viewed as an impossibility. 


* John Dollard, et al. Frustration and Aggression. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1939. 

°L. Carmichael, “A College President Looks At Vocational Guidance.” Occu- 
pations, 1950, 28, p. 502. 
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However, there is experimental evidence that indicates that small 
amounts of guidance are more effective than larger amounts in both 
human® ’ and animal® subjects. In fact, over two decades ago the fol- 
lowing summary was made by Waters®: ‘With but one exception, 
when the influence of initial guidance upon all criteria is considered, 
the general conclusion is that the larger amounts are less efficacious 
than the smaller.” Today, this conclusion is far from uncommon, es- 
pecially in courses dealing with the psychology of learning. The excep- 
tion that Waters was referring to is the experiment conducted by 
Alonzo” in which rats were allowed to initiate their own movements 
while being guided through a maze. A leash was attached to the ani- 
mal by which it was led. He found that the effectiveness of initial 
guidance increased with the amount given, if the trials spent in guid- 
ance were not counted as part of the learning period. 

Waters"! found similar results in an investigation in which large 
amounts of guidance were administered to human subjects. He found 
that the efficacy of large amounts of guidance increases with the 
amount given if the period spent in guidance is not considered. When 
guidance is considered as part of the learning record this does not 
remain true, as the guided subjects required more trials to learn, and 
the deleterious effect increases with the amount of guidance given. 
Waters also found that if the total time to learn is considered, then 
guidance is first slightly beneficial and then detrimental. 

In analyzing these data an important consideration is necessary. 
Is the guidance given to animal and human subjects in maze learning 
comparable to present-day guidance and counseling so as to warrant 
generalization? Evidently some critics assume this to be so, as they 
freely cite these studies in support of their views. They contend that 
if human guidance is viewed as a learning situation, which it often 
is, then the applicability of these data is evident. Also, in regard to 


°K. E. Ludgate, “The Effects of Manual Guidance Upon Maze Learning,” Psychol. 
Monogr., 1924, 33, No. 1. 

"T. L. Wang, “The Influence of Tuition in the Acquisition of Skill,” Psychol. 
Monogr., 1925, 34, No. 154. 

*H. L. Koch, “The Influence of Mechanical Guidance Upon Maze Learning,” 
Psychol. Monogr., 1923, 32, No. 5. 

°R. H. Waters, “The Influence of Large Amounts of Manual Guidance Upon 
Human Maze Learning,” J. Gen. Psychol., 1930, 4, p. 213. 

A. S. Alonzo, ‘The Influence of Manual Guidance Upon Maze Learning,” 
J]. comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 143-157. 

"R. H. Waters, op. cit. pp. 213-228. 
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the relevancy of animal studies, it is pointed out that the most widely 
accepted theories of learning are based on experiments with animals. 

A highly significant finding was made by Alonzo’ in his unique 
experiment. This study demonstrated that animals can learn a maze 
without ever making errors. In general, other investigations have 
indicated that errors, or mistakes, are essential for learning. Conse- 
quently, much criticism has been directed against counseling because 
it often eliminates the commitment of errors by the counselee. The 
significant point is that in Alonzo’s study the animals were actively 
engaged in the guidance with ample opportunity provided for the 
‘arousal and correction of error tendencies’, whereas in other studies 
the subjects were usually passive. 

It is conceivable that a subject who is active in the counseling situa- 
tion is more likely to engage in self-guidance and ultimately do his 
own thinking, as advocated by Carmichael, than one who is passive. 
Thus, the danger of over-counseling, if such a condition is possible, 
appears to be lessened if passivity on the part of the counselee is 
discouraged. 

In short, in addition to ascertaining if the amount of guidance 
and counseling currently being administered is deleterious to the 
recipients, the following hypotheses appear to warrant consideration: 
“Are we counseling the wrong individuals?”’, and ‘Are we giving the 
wrong type of counseling?” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In recent years, the belief that an excessive amount of guidance 
and counseling is being administered in our educational institutions 
is gaining impetus. This alleged condition of over-counseling is 
viewed as ruinous to the recipients by critics who contend that it re- 
moves powerful motivation which is often constructively used, 
hinders the acquisition of many desirable virtues, stifles self de- 
velopment, restricts self reliance, and hinders the ability to make de- 
cisions. Little is to be gained by ignoring these criticisms. 

It seems evident that the specific effects of extensive and inten- 
sive guidance and counseling in the “long run” have not yet been 
determined. A need for research exists in this area. Admittedly, this 
problem is difficult to deal with as many factors exist that are not 
readily controllable. Furthermore, long term studies with large groups 


* A. S. Alonzo, op. cit., pp. 143-157. 
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appear to be desirable in order to approximate conditions as they 
exist. Consequently, the designing and conducting of worthy research 
that will evaluate the criticisms made by Kimpton and others will 
tax the imagination and ingenuity of those choosing to accept the 
challenge. However, such research will provide valuable data from 
which more effective guidance and counseling will develop. 


tN 
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Texas A and M’s School-to-College Transition 
Program Based on Measurement 


JOHN R. BERTRAND 


HE Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, like the Land 
Grant institutions of other states, owes its origin to the Morrill 
Act approved by Congress on July 2, 1862. It has an all-male, dor- 
mitory-housed student body of about 6,000 coming from some 500 
high schools, largely located in Texas. 
In 1950 Texas A. and M. College established its Basic Division, 
a non-degree granting school of the college, for the specific purpose 
of assisting students in making the transition from high school to 
college. Following the trend in a number of colleges and universities, 
Texas A. and M. wanted to meet better the needs of the new student 
by providing a general program for orientation and preparation for 
a period of time before enrolling him in a degree-granting school. 


ADMISSION TO TEXAS A. AND M. 


It is essential that one keep clearly in mind that Texas A. and M. 
has a “non-restrictive’’ admission policy. Any white male student 
who graduates from an accredited high school with the proper distri- 
bution of high school credits is eligible for admission. Wide latitude 
in preparatory credits is possible and there are no requirements as to 
level of high school attainment. The portion of the Basic Division 
program that is geared to the needs of students with little chance for 
success is made essential largely because of this non-restrictive admis- 
sion policy. Normally a student remains in the Basic Division for 
a period of two semesters, although those who make insufficient 
progress are not permitted to enroll in one of the degree-granting 
schools until additional work in the Basic Division provides evidence 
of qualification for successfully pursuing a degree objective. 

Very fundamental to the program of the Basic Division is the 
philosophy that once a student is admitted, the A. and M. College 
of Texas has necessarily accepted the responsibility of trying to assist 
him in meeting the demands of successful college study. When a 
conscientious young man is unable to meet these demands, it is felt 
that having admitted him the further responsibility of helping him 
decide upon more appropriate goals for himself must be accepted. 
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The belief is held that it requires more than one semester for some 
students to overcome sufficiently lack of preparation for college, or 
to reach a solution to other transitional difficulties in adjusting to 
college. It is also felt that two semesters are often necessary before 
optimum assistance can be given to young men who need to substi- 
tute a different college, entrance into trades, or time to attain maturity 
for the immediate goal of college study at Texas A. and M. There- 
fore, the conscientious student who cannot be led to another decision 
earlier is permitted to complete the second semester in spite of poor 
academic attainment during the first semester. 

Any sound academic program needs to be based in part upon 
comprehensive measurement. It is felt that this is particularly true 
at Texas A. and M. because of the policy of admitting students re- 
gardless of their prospects for academic success. For years a battery 
of tests was given incoming freshmen with little use made later of 
the results. The present program is fundamentally based upon sound 
use of the results of the test battery. 


GROUP TESTING 


In the fall, registration is preceded by a week devoted to testing, 
counseling, orientation to the college community, military orientation, 
and placement in academic courses. Tests administered in group 
situations to all entering students are as follows: 1. ACE Psychological 
Examination (1949 edition); 2. Cooperative English Test A (Form 
Z); 3. Cooperative Algebra Test (Form Z); 4. Snader General 
Mathematics Test (Form AM); 5. Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey 
Section (Form C); 6. Cooperative Chemistry Test (Form Z); and 
7. Lee Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory, Advanced (Form A). 
Other than for the Interest Inventory, local norms are used which are 
now based on a population of about 5,000. 

The results of the first six of the above tests are used in suggesting 
possibilities for placement in academic courses to students who appear 
most likely to profit from such placements. Placement teams of pro- 
fessional workers from the Basic Division assisted by faculty mem- 
bers from the respective departments review the students’ test results, 
high school transcripts, and courses of study with the goal of indi- 
vidualizing the students’ programs of study. Placement activities of 
the Basic Division are largely concentrated in chemistry, English, 
mathematics, and reading. In addition, students may substitute other 
courses for those required by their first semester curricula if they can 
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validate their proficiency by examination. This substitution policy 
makes possible an enriched program of study in some of A. and M.’s 
rigid, highly specialized curricula. 

Participation of departmental faculty members in placement teams 
is of value not only because of their assistance but, even more im- 
portant, because of the way that appreciation for measurement and 
student personnel philosophy spreads throughout the teaching staff 
of the departments represented on the respective placement teams. 

A group approach is used to present each of the placement possi- 
bilities to students. In meetings, students are given the opportunity 
to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the recommendations 
that are made. In addition, each student is given the opportunity for 
individual conferences with a Basic Division staff member before he 
reaches a decision about accepting suggestions made to him. The basic 
philosophy is that placement in special courses must be acceptable 
to the student. It is thus necessary that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of alternatives be thoroughly discussed with the student and 
that he be given an opportunity to accept or reject them. This has 
been found to be an extremely valuable procedure. Actually about 
ninety per cent of the students accept the suggested placements. The 
attitude of students going into special classes, either advanced or 
elementary, with the knowledge that they share in the decision seems 


to be much more healthy than was true when outright assignments 


were made. Furthermore, an occasional student who chooses not to 
accept the suggested placement in an elementary course and then does 
very well in the regularly prescribed courses, or a student who decides 
to accept a placement in an advanced course only to earn a D grade 
in it while receiving B and A grades in all other courses, serves to 
strengthen the belief in sharing placement decisions with students. 


CHEMISTRY PLACEMENT 


Placement in chemistry is for superior students, who are selected 
largely on the basis of grades in high school chemistry, scores on the 
ACE Psychological Examination and scores on achievement tests in 
chemistry and algebra. Students thus selected are permitted to substi- 
tute a four-hour course of an accelerated inorganic chemistry, desig- 
nated as Chemistry 109, plus four hours of electives for the usually 
required eight hours of inorganic chemistry. With only a few excep- 
tions, Chemistry 109 students have demonstrated their superiority 
by doing outstanding work in chemistry as well as in the other 
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courses for which they were enrolled. Under the system of registration 
at A. and M., these students are “blocked” together in the same sec- 
tions. Consequently, these young men are in the same classes in 
English, mathematics and other courses as well as chemistry. If a 
student finds after he has accepted special placement that he prefers 
not to continue in it, he is permitted during the first two or three 
weeks to change back to the regularly required inorganic chemistry, 
designated as Chemistry 101. A student at the end of the semester, 
who has not been able to do as well as he should in Chemistry 109 
is even permitted to take the final examination and receive credit, 
if he passes, for Chemistry 101. Students in the Chemistry 109 who 
make a low passing grade in it are urged to register for the second 
semester of inorganic chemistry provided they have later chemistry 
in their curricula. 


ENGLISH PLACEMENT 


Placement in English gives attention both to needs of students 
advanced in English and those who are not fully prepared for the 
regular program. Selections are made through the use of the Me- 
chanics of Expression test, the linguistic section of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Diagnostic Reading Test. Students who 
are found to be well prepared on entry in composition and rhetoric 
are given the opportunity of taking a course in English which com- 
bines the high points of the two three-hour credit courses usually 
required. Following satisfactory performance in this combined course, 
a student is allowed to substitute other elective English courses for 
those usually required in his degree program. Students who are 
found to be poor risks for regular college English are offered a course 
in fundamentals of writing, which is designated as English 100. 


MATHEMATICS PLACEMENT 


Four possible placements in mathematics are available. Selection 
is made through the use of the Cooperative Algebra Test, the scores 
on the quantitative and total parts of the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation, the scores on the Snader General Mathematics Test, and 
average in high school mathematics. 

Superior students who normally take engineering algebra, Mathe- 
matics 102, are allowed to progress through it much more rapidly 
than usual. Before the end of the semester they begin the study of 
analytical geometry, normally required of engineering students in the 
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second semester of their freshman year. During the second semester 
these students are again placed in the same sections and are challenged 
with more advanced analytical geometry and also by early parts of 
calculus. In this way these students progress much farther than is 
normally expected of engineering students in the usually required 
courses of mathematics. 

A second placement possibility in mathematics is for superior mathe- 
matics students whose curricula specify non-engineering algebra, 
Mathematics 101. Such students are given the opportunity of register- 
ing for engineering algebra. 

The third placement area in mathematics is for students weak in 
mathematics who are in curricula requiring engineering algebra. Such 
students are automatically assigned to non-engineering algebra if 
they present less than one and one-half units of algebra from high 
school. Other students are selected to begin in non-engineering alge- 
bra through the use of the mathematics placement criteria already 
given. 

The fourth placement in mathematics is for students who appear 
to be poor risks for non-engineering algebra. An elementary course, 
Mathematics 100, is available to them. 


EVALUATION OF SPECIAL COURSES 


A most important question concerning these special programs at 
Texas A. and M. relates to whether or not they are successful. At 
the piesent time, a clear-cut answer cannot be given. It is difficult 
to obtain objective evidence about tangible results since it is hard 
to eliminate or measure the influence of all important, interfering 
variables. In comparing a randomly chosen, poorly prepared “‘experi- 
mental” group of students placed in an elementary course with a 
similar randomly chosen “‘contzol” group of students in the regular 
course of freshman English, the grades in the two courses are obvi- 
ously not comparable. Neither are the grades in the regular course 
strictly comparable for the two groups of students since the experi- 
mental group took the course a semester later than did the control 
group, thereby having had one semester of opportunity to adjust to 
college life in its many ramifications at Texas A. and M. Evidence 
is not clear about the success of the elementary courses as measured 
by an increased percentage of students meeting graduation require- 
ments as the direct result of these courses. Nevertheless, a tentative 
evaluation of programs for both superior and poor students based 
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upon reasoning and the reaction of both teachers and students is 
favorable. Apparently the special programs for superior students re- 
sult in their learning substantially the same amount, or at least an 
adequate amount, in far less time. On the positive side, these superior 
students are enabled to take valuable, enriching courses they otherwise 
would not take, and it is felt that undesirable interest and personality 
tendencies which can result from academic work not being sufficiently 
challenging are checked. Certain administrative problems have de- 
veloped in connection with the courses for superior students. Some 
misinformed teachers have tried to apply a grading ‘“‘curve’’ to such 
sections. Some professional schools will not accept Chemistry 109 
and insist on eight hours of inorganic chemistry. Some students 
reason that they would prefer to take their chances in making A or 
B grades in a regular course. These and other problems have plagued 
these advanced courses. However, the tone and standards of the regu- 
lar courses are probably improved by placing the poor students in 
the elementary courses. In addition, the poor students know with 
certainty that every effort is made to assist them to improve their 
chances to meet successfully the demands of college study. It is be- 
lieved that students who do not make satisfactory progress toward 
graduation leave Texas A. and M. better prepared to meet satisfac- 
torily the demands of daily life than they would have been without 
the elementary courses. 


REMEDIAL READING 


At the time the Basic Division was established, a reading improve- 
ment program was begun. This program has met with much success 
during the four years of operation. This is the fourth general area 
of placement which is carried out in the Basic Division. During the 
fall semester students with below average reading skill as measured 
by the Diagnostic Reading Test scores are given first preference for 
participation in a Remedial Reading course. It is recognized that 
many students are selected whose basic problem is other than a read- 
ing deficiency. However, good results have been experienced with 
these students and it is felt that even though many of them are not 
able to continue in college work, they have been helped to improve a 
skill that will be of much value to them as they leave Texas A. and 
M. Approximately 2,200 students have completed Remedial Reading 
since it was inaugurated in the spring of 1951. The average gain in 
reading rate has amounted to 42 per cent and the average comprehen- 
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sion gain has been 10 per cent. Student reactions to the program as 
recorded on questionnaires anonymously submitted have been very 
favorable. 


REDUCED LOAD 


A fifth general use of test results is concurrent with the placements 
which have been discussed. This use is to identify through test re- 
sults and school records students who seem to be extremely weak in 
over-all aptitude and achievement. These students are called in for 
conference soon after the semester begins, in order to ascertain their 
willingness to lighten their scholastic loads. Time is deliberately given 
for students to gain experience with regular loads before introducing 
them to the possibility of lightened ones. From previous experience 
it is known that students at Texas A. and M. must find that they are 
overloaded before they are willing to accept suggestions about reduced 
loads. Young men at A. and M. seem to have a ‘‘chance theory”’ 
which is rather peculiar in that they apparently feel the more courses 
they are registered for, the greater are their chances to pass more 
courses. 


INTEREST INVENTORY 


The Occupational Interest Inventory is not used during the place- 
ment procedures. This instrument is administered to all entering 
students with the regular placement battery because of convenience. 
However, a readministration during the 1953 fall semester of the 
Interest Inventory five weeks after students entered college, indi- 
cates that there are significant changes in the patterns of many indi- 
viduals. Whether this is due to lack of stability in interests or to 
measurement factors is not known. It is now believed that interest 
measures administered at the time of entrance to college should be 
interpreted extremely cautiously. 

The program which has been presented is one in which measure- 
ment is essential, partly because students are not selected at the time 
of admission. Through measurement a program has been developed 
that is aimed toward meeting the educational needs of an extremely 
heterogenous group of young men, ranging from those with superior 
preparation to those with decidedly inferior preparation and promise. 
Finally, it is a program, based fundamentally upon democratic pro- 
cedures, which permits young men to decide for themselves just 
how they will use it to their advantage. 




















College Days for What? 


HoO.LLace G. ROBERTS 


NE OF the most debated issues in the relationships between high 
QO schools or preparatory schools and colleges, and one which 
generates as little light as any subject discussed between these groups, 
is the College Day or College Night. This is the time, of course, when 
college representatives, numbering from 10 to 125, are invited to 
a high school to extol the virtues of the college each one represents. 
There are two basic patterns. One pattern usually calls for the 
college representative to be at the high school in the morning. The 
representatives sign in, are assigned to student guides and taken to 
lunch. At lunch the representatives are introduced and one of them 
is asked to make a short talk on some phase of “going to college.” 
After lunch the representatives are taken to designated rooms where 
they meet interested students. Usually the afternoon is divided into 
three 15 to 30 minute periods so that students will have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with representatives of three different colleges. The 
customary pattern for each period is to have the college officer speak 
to the group about his college for one-half the period and then 
answer questions the second half. 

The other pattern, which usually prevails at the College Night, 
differs from the one just described in several ways. There is usually 
a social hour for college representatives and high school personnel 
before dinner. The dinner is usually followed by a short address 
before the representatives go to their assigned rooms. The second 
major difference is that parents are usually present. While there are 
more students at the day program often there are more parents at 
the night program. In some parts of the country the number of 
college days is decreasing as many decide they are not the most 
desirable form of college or pre-college counseling, other sections 
of the country have not had “days” visited upon them, while in 
still other areas they are increasing at a rapid rate. 

Much has been said but relatively little has been written on this 
subject. Probably it is not strange that in much of the discussion and 
debate individual biases do not always allow either party to face the 
issues squarely. If answers are to be found to any of the parts of this 
puzzle, they will have to be based on propositions fundamental to 
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“college counseling’. While it is obvious that there is no well- 
defined list of basic tenets, it is encouraging that general agreement 
can be reached on certain of them. 

What is the place of the admission officer in education? We might 
think of ourselves as couriers on a two-way street, with the college 
at one end and its public at the other, shuttling back and forth be- 
tween the two carrying information, knowledge and understanding 
from one group to the other on a never-ending chain. If educational 
institutions exist in ivory towers, as admission officers we have the 
responsibility to bombard them with information on what is happen- 
ing to those on the “‘outside’’ who are seeking higher education. If 
our public thinks of souped-up hot rods, basketball or football games 
in the country’s great commercial stadia, and money on the barrel 
head as life’s great purposes, then we say to them that man does not 
live by bread alone. It is not inconceivable that to us may fall the 
task of being the articulate ones, the interpreters, not the voices 
crying in the wilderness, but trumpeters at the forward wall. 

For whom are we all this? Who is our public? Toward whom are 
we destined to direct our efforts? I should like to suggest that we 
think of four different kinds of groups. The first is made up of the 
junior high and elementary school students. I wish we were able to 
do a great deal more with them than we are now doing, for here, 
particularly in the junior high group, exists a fertile field, I believe, 
in which to plant a healthy, wholesome idea of what higher educa- 
tion is. The next is the college preparatory school group, the third 
is the high school faculty, and the last is that sacrificing, grin-and- 
bear-it group—those who just pay and pay—the parents. 

Before discussing the characteristics of these groups which are the 
peculiar and particular concern of the admission officer, and then 
considering the admission officer’s aims and objectives with them, 
let me digress for a moment to review some remarkably revealing 
statistics about our “bread and butter” group, the one ready for 
college. Frank H. Bowles, who served as the Director of University 
Admissions at Columbia University until 1948 and has been Director 
of the College Entrance Examination Board since then, wrote in the 
College Board Review for February, 1954 that there are this year 
about 2,000,000 young Americans in the age group of 18-year-olds 
from which our freshman classes will be chosen. Of these, about 
350,000 will go to college. This latter group will have a “mean 
ability between 110 and 115 on the I.Q. scale.” It includes many 
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able secondary school graduates, “‘but far too many of the less promis- 
ing students, for the mean I.Q. indicates that 175,000 of the group 
will be below 112 on that scale.” 

Mr. Bowles goes on to say that one of the most striking things 
about this group of 350,000 students who enter college ‘‘is that 
150,000 of them have not demonstrated the ability and do not have 
the capacity to do college work. This is implicit in the earlier statement 
that the mean I.Q. of the applicant group as a whole is between 110 
and 115, from which it follows that above 175,000 of them are below 
112 and about 150,000 below 110 on the I.Q. scale. By no coincidence 
at all, the latter figure is almost precisely the number within any given 
freshman group that fails to finish college.” 

Another side of the picture as quoted by Mr. Bowles is the follow- 
ing: ‘As against 150,000 who will be admitted only to fail, there are 
about 200,000 individuals of superior ability in the age group who 
will not go to college. . . . The top quarter of the age group of 
2,000,000 measured in terms of ability, consists of a group of 500,000 
persons, each with an I.Q. of 115 or better and capable of good 
college work.”” The startling fact is that ‘there are 200,000 able 
potential candidates whom we do not reach, and 150,000 actual 
candidates whom we would rather not reach.” These figures highlight 
at least one aspect of the tremendous job that lies ahead for admission 
officers. 

To look at the groups listed earlier as being our main concern, 
we have an exciting challenge in the elementary and junior high 
groups and particularly the latter. However, in view of the fact that 
few admission officers are doing much if anything with these groups, 
I shall reluctantly pass over them merely by emphasizing that these 
are the people who will be swelling our ranks in the last half of this 
decade and represent a group with which we must reckon when we 
are making our long-range plans. When established school districts 
are reporting as many youngsters in kindergarten as there are in their 
entire high school, one wonders whether he should sing ‘Happy 
Days Are Here Again” or wonder anew “What hath God wrought!” 

What of the high school faculties, those poor, harassed souls who 
must try to get beautiful but not too alert Nancy to Sumstuff-on- 
Mahoning or tell papa that his boy really ought not plan for Weston, 
but rather for Dismal Seepage? Or shall I make it more pointed— 
what of those who are responsible for the early education and guid- 
ance of future Mr. and Mrs. World Citizen, while trying to be 
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friendly, kind, helpful and understanding to the myriads of college 
admission officers who want to talk with the senior class, skim off 
the top 25% of the graduating group of 100, get all the prospec- 
tive doctors in the group, or have some other equally sinister motive? 
Our objective with high school officials, teachers, counselors, deans 
is to develop a partnership with them, to aid, supplement and com- 
plement—c-o-m-p-l-e-m-e-n-t them in their roles as college counse- 
lors and advisers. As admission officers, we want to learn from them 
about their schools, their communities, their standards, so that we 
in turn may tell them about ours—all of which is for the benefit of 
their students, some of whom some day may be our students. What 
about the economic background of the potential college group, the 
employment patterns of the parents, that is, are they professional, 
self-employed, skilled workers, or laborers, for what kinds of posi- 
tions may these youngsters expect to prepare, what are the com- 
munity’s religious patterns, are the high school seniors first genera- 
tion college prospects or are there college backgrounds in their 
families? These things we need to know if we are to plan intelli- 
gently with the schools and their pupils. 

In turn, we want the high school personnel to know about our 
student body, faculty, library and research facilities, residence halls, 
extra-curricular activities, costs, and distinctive and special features 
and characteristics, religious leanings, the records of our graduates. 
We do not advertise our weaknesses, but we must face up to our 
prejudices. These and their ramifications constitute a large share of 
what the college wants to tell the counselor and he has a right to 
expect. We all know a great variety of ways of sharing this informa- 
tion and these insights, but it would be difficult to suggest an intelli- 
gent over-all plan which did not include the continuing face-to-face 
contacts between high school and college representatives when singly 
or together they are taking the position of the omnipotent with the 
future of our youth! Who wants either to buy or to sell a pig in a 
poke? 

What about the parents? Here are the practical souls! How much 
will it cost, will my daughter be in good hands, will she be properly 
chaperoned, what kinds of people will she meet on campus, in the 
classroom, in the dormitory, what about ROTC, military deferment 
for my boy, what of medical care, what will you pay my boy who is 
a terror on the tuba and, incidentally, is six feet-nine, are there any 
“pinks” on the faculty and is it true that the students can disagree 
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with their instructors, do you really grant the freedom to inquire, to 
doubt, to question, to discuss, to disagree, what are you doing to aid 
the social and emotional maturation of your students, who on the 
campus is interested in my son as a human being? These are ques- 
tions that must be answered frankly and intelligently. They are not 
common to all parents by any means and they are not the only ques- 
tions asked. Let us not forget that the boy and girl going to college 
are taking first steps on the independence highway from which there 
is no turning back. 

Nor can we forget the parents, all of whom have exercised varying 
degrees of control over these youngsters for 18 years. The step to 
college marks the emancipation. Now the parents are less needed. 
Another milestone has been passed, but they are human, too. They 
have their emotional needs. This separation sometimes is not easy, 
so they say, ‘‘How about your school for our son or daughter?” I 
suspect everyone in some way or another asks this question. Can we 
put the answers in a pamphlet, can we write a letter, can we cover it 
in a speech? Here again the personal contact flashes into prominence. 

Lastly, I come to the student himself. He is the main reason for 
all this. It is true, of course, that the quantity as well as the quality 
is important in the life of the institution, but that is not why I say 
he is our prime consideration. Here is the young man or young 
woman who will teach tomorrow’s children, minister to tomorrow’s 
sick, build bridges for the cars of tomorrow, who will search the 
earth, the heavens above and the waters beneath,—for what? For 
Parnassus or doom, for life or destruction. 

If these questions and assumptions are proper even to a degree, 
then what, so far as college counseling is concerned? Many of the 
questions I indicated we want to answer for the teachers, we want 
to answer for the students, also. The parent is concerned about his 
child and the teacher or adviser is concerned about the many. But 
the individual student is at the pinnacle: this business affects him! 
It is his life we are really talking about. Slips or small errors with 
the others may not be too serious—but not so with this one. I think 
admission officers must agree that the essence of the entire situation 
is to determine the educational problems, the means, hopes, ambi- 
tions, aspirations of the counselee, to tell the story of higher educa- 
tion, to help chart the transition from high school to college, to at- 
tempt to find a match between the individual and the college. 

It goes without saying that we need to know our own institution 
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inside and out. We need to know in order to preserve and extend 
all it is and stands for and, equally important, to be able to use every 
facet of it as we seek to guide properly the student who is knocking 
at our door or just peeking in our window. And parenthetically, I 
hope there is not so much snobbery, tradition or rah, rah smeared 
across the window that he will not be able to catch a real glimpse 
of what actually is inside. 

Then what about the prospective applicant? We need to know him 
and to know him well. How does his intellectual level compare with 
our demands? To what extent do his academic accomplishments 
argue for success in our setting? Is he the kind of person we can 
help? Is he a timid soul, an aggressive city slicker, an esthete, an 
atheist? How can we show him that an institution worthy of its call- 
ing is concerned with mastery of abstract concepts and the concretiza- 
tion of creative ideas? Our obligation is to help this individual 
utilize all his capacities and gain some understanding of his liabili- 
ties. ‘“Above all else to thine own self be true.”’ 

Do we really have what he really wants? We can tell only as we 
measure ourselves and him. This cannot come from gazing into a 
crystal ball. It comes from intellectual honesty, diligence, patience, 
understanding, hard work. It was once said a man should vote as 
though his was the decisive ballot. Who knows when our counsel 
may be the bitter pill or the crowning touch? 

In summary, an admission officer has a multiple responsibility if 
he is to discharge his obligations at all adequately. He has responsi- 
bility to learn from and contribute to the high school faculty mem- 
ber regarding the transition from high school to college. He is obli- 
gated to bring to the attention of parents or guardians of high school 
students who are looking toward college, a picture that will be clear 
and easily understood. Lastly, of course, he has a responsibility toward 
Prospective college students, tremendous in importance, sometimes 
frightening in its immensity and always demanding in its practicality. 
To assume that any one type of relationship between a college and 
a high school can be entirely satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
responsibilities just outlined borders on the naive. Regardless of the 
approach we make or the direction in which our individual choices 
may take us, it appears inevitable that College Days hold only a seg- 
ment of the answer to our larger problems. The extent to which we 
assume the responsibilities here outlined will determine whether high 
school authorities approve a College Day and whether we as college 
officials or representatives can acquiesce in that approval. 








Counseling Before Military Service 


Hosart N. YOUNG 


HE GENERAL problem of counseling with respect to the military 
fer obligation of young men is a matter of concern these days 
to many citizens, both young and old. The young seem largely to 
miss the detailed counseling they could use; their seniors could be 
more useful citizens if they were clearer with regard to that unful- 
filled need. One look at the disorganized and incomplete array of 
posters and notices bearing on military service, typically scattered 
over several bulletin boards of a college campus post office, affords 
mute evidence of the confused situation confronting a young man. 
By contrast, equally official but of quite a different purport—leaflets 
which commence with the words ‘WANTED by the FBI’”—have 
been more systematically displayed and are certainly more personal- 
ized by the portraits and even fingerprints they incorporate. Under 
such circumstances it is a lucky youngster who secures more than a 
fragmentary notion of the courses of action open to him. Parents, 
counselors, and any conscientious adult citizens are wise indeed if 
they can adequately clarify these matters for him. 

In the midst of that general counseling problem there are specific 
questions regarding some of the routes that the young man might 
follow in meeting his military responsibility. For instance, what is it, 
exactly, that the Army Reserve can offer him? There is some question 
as to whether a better job of presentation and explanation needs 
to be done by and for the Army Reserve. The Reserve is only one 
segment of the Army picture. The Army part of the large, three- 
Services picture is one of the unclear pieces of what may be very un- 
systematic and unsatisfying in the minds of young or old. 

Selective Service is, after all, only one of several routes that can 
be planned and followed toward discharging, honorably and with 
self-respect, one’s currently needful, legally enforcible, military ob- 
ligation to society. The Army Reserve is only one of the routes that 
the Army itself affords. What—of a definite and systematic nature— 
can and should be said about the Army Reserve, from among all 
these diverse routes? How might it fit best into the life of the par- 
ticular individual, to the benefit of all concerned and affording per- 
haps a better fit for the skills, interests, or timing of that individual 
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than would some other plan? If little can be said in answer to such 
questions then let’s be frank rather than fuzzy about it. Or, if we 
can generalize so as to make any inescapable uncertainties more cer- 
tainly so, let us clearly state at least that much uncertainty clearly for 
the better orientation of all concerned. Let us be specific and give 
details, where we can. Let us seek a comprehensive and systematic 
exposition, where we can. And we probably can much more than we 
do.* 

It should become a matter of deep concern, to those who have 
something to do with young men facing the situation, that every step 
of a young man’s approach to military service shall be dignified and 
affirmative rather than essentially half-hearted, reluctant, or down- 
right evasive. In the long run the morale of the individual and the 
esprit of the military services and the nation would benefit from im- 
provements in this regard. To be sure, Americans are immensely 
loyal and adaptable and have latterly come to take military service 
pretty much in stride. But is adaptability in emergencies to be an 
excuse for not trying and counseling for improved, preventative, 
long-term orientation? Well-informed loyalty is best. 

It can not be seriously proposed to change fundamental American 
traits and beliefs by launching some verbal barrages and campaigns 
in this connection. It is nevertheless probable that the climate of 
opinion in which the prospective young service man moves during 
any given year will have something to do with the climate through 
which yearly classes succeeding him will in turn move toward per- 
formance of their military service. The rdle of women students in 
all this, where a college community or even a high school student 
body is concerned, should not be underestimated. Girls of the same 
age brackets as the boys can reflect and reinforce such disturbance, 
determination, or general orieatation as the boys may exhibit. The 
experience of the young prospective service man is indeed a key to 
a considerable area of the community’s experience with the national 
defense and good citizenship. The young American will remain much 
as he now is, presumably. And as he is he will respond to a con- 


* A very helpful approach to the problem of uncertainty is made by General Lewis 
B. Hershey in his article “Postcript to College Education” in Industrial Science and 
Engineering, Vol. 1, No. 1, (Jan. '54), p. 30. A note of definiteness is contributed 
by such articles as “Interview with John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Personnel, ‘Every Boy Faces 8-Year Military Obligation’”’ U. S. 
News and World Report, 16 Oct., 1953, p. 46. 
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sistent pressure of appeals that can be made to his best self, of op- 
portunities to do mutually advantageous things; he will respond to 
channels for his interests and energies. Anything that can be said 
and done to help maintain a favorable climate in these respects should 
not be left unsaid or undone. 

There is reason to believe that the young, particularly, detect and 
resent mere mouthing of patriotic phrases in connection with their 
military service. Military necessity must ring true if it is to be cogent 
at any point in their service. Let us therefore avoid giving them at 
an early stage some high-sounding, trite words that are empty of 
tangible facts, too-little supported by specific and candid informa- 
tion regarding the several courses of action that are properly open. 
On the other hand, these young people are capable of reacting fa- 
vorably to sincere, rational, and methodical treatment. Let us make 
the most of that by helping them secure what they need and deserve 
by way of detailed counsel in this matter. 

Let us not fail to look ahead to the time when young men return 
from active duty. For one thing, their attitude toward any years of 
Reserve obligation that remain to be fulfilled after active duty is 
largely at stake. Theirs is a legally binding obligation which is as 
unwholesome to evade as the active duty itself. Theirs is normally a 
long-term military obligation. If it is only a decade, it is worth plan- 
ning well. A longer period may be involved: to take advantage of 
substantial benefits that accrue from remaining in the Reserve, or 
in the event of a national emergency. A positive, constructive atti- 
tude toward planning their active-duty obligation in the first place 
is probably prerequisite to their fulfilling, with greatest benefit to all 
concerned, an obligation thereafter to participate actively in the Re- 
serve. 

It is not a matter of indifference in subsequent years what Branch 
within the Army, what sort of Reserve training they take or what 
sort of Reserve unit they join. They can plan this later phase by ade- 
quately planning their entry into the preceding active-duty phase. If 
they have skills, or preferences for technical work and occupations, 
their decisions and moves all along the line can facilitate rather than 
defeat sound and legitimate personal goals. Thus, a premedical stu- 
dent may do well to enlist when a Freshman in a medical unit of 
the Army Reserve and request active duty when he reaches the end 
of his Sophomore year. If he does this, Army medical courses can be 
of substantial assistance toward his civilian program; and his civilian 
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career is not interrupted at some more awkward juncture. After active 
duty he has in this way established a real basis for continuing in a 
medical Reserve unit. The man with a Master's degree in or near 
one of several fields of use to the Army might do best to seek a cer- 
tain Branch or unit in the Reserve and ask for active duty before 
launching his final two years of a Ph.D. program. The boy who has 
already learned a trade, or has a strong desire for a particular trade, 
can often choose an appropriate Branch and course of action. What 
he thus embarks upon can be more consistent with his inclinations 
than if he neglects all planning until time is too short to take neces- 
sary preliminary steps. 

The nub of the matter is that a young man, whether in school or 
not, can usually plan to identify himself in some one of the mili- 
tary services with a kind of work he wants. Apart from the advan- 
tages he can gain in winning promotion and increased pay, he may 
also acquire pertinent skills, through specialist courses in the armed 
service. With good luck, plus good career management, his active 
duty is a mere intensification of his development and experience. 
Thereafter, he can plan to serve out his Reserve obligation, or garner 
additional advantages by extending it, in work and units that should 
contribute to his civilian career. But he must start all this in good 
time. Minimum times within which he can grow to resemble the kind 
of soldier or officer he wants to be and is capable of being must be 
understood. Obviously if he is not entering college at all, or delays 
too long after entering a college where the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps would otherwise be available to him, that particular 
R.O.T.C. route into the Reserve and the military obligation is lost 
to him. So it is with each potential route: each has its time limits; 
each requires planning. Indeed, there is much that needs to be under- 
stood if he is to do and be counseled to do what is best. A good deal 
of digging is needed to obtain, clarify, and expound the facts.” 

Counselors might be defined as persons who have had their fingers 
burned by promises or assurances or programs connected with the 
obligation for military service. It is only proper that such victims 
should have long memories for the cases that varied badly from a 
predicted course. But counselors once burned need not grow bitter: 
they only need indulge in less certainty and recognize more con- 

* The present author undertook to stress the mutual interests of the potential 


inductees, parents, and counselors with regard to timing: “Autumn of '53” in The 
Reserve Officer, Vol. XXIX, No. 7 (July 1953), 18-19, 23. 
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tingencies, know more alternatives, relevant facts, and limitations. 
That is no small undertaking, but neither is the step that the young 
man needing counsel is taking. 

To be sure, society seldom makes such specific and explicit, iron- 
clad commitments to the individual as the individual may have to 
make to society. The Army Reserve is no exception. The best laid 
career planning of the young serviceman within the Army, may be 
sidetracked by the exigencies, so-called or real, of the Services. But 
he will have had self-respect and interest enough to have exercised 
a choice, and perhaps that is the prerequisite basis for trying again 
and again and finally succeeding. Choices are open to him, if he 
only knew them. To know them can be a step toward choosing. 








Do Graduates of Large High Schools Perform 
Significantly Better in College? 


An Analysis of the Relation of Size of High School to Marks 
Received by Graduates in First Year of College 


JOSEPH C. BLEDSOE 


INTRODUCTION 


ITHIN recent years with improvements in communication and 

W transportation and with rapid shifts in population, much at- 
tention has been given to school reorganization, particularly at the 
high school level. These changes may be somewhat more prominent 
in the rural southeast with its shifting economy and population. In 
the state of Georgia, for example, there was a decrease of 18 per 
cent in the number of four-year high schools for white pupils be- 
tween 1944 and 1952 (a drop from 541 to 443). Enrollment in these 
same schools, however, increased 30 per cent (from 108,832 to 
141,578). Thus, mean enrollment per school increased from 201 
to 320, a 59 per cent rise in less than a decade.’ 

With such evidence that our secondary schools are tending to be- 
come larger, the question is raised as to whether or not there is an 
improvement in the efficiency of the product, that is to say, the gradu- 
ate (a relatively successful product). Studies which have been made 
on the subject of school efficiency have usually evaluated schools on 
two bases: (1) in terms of the desirable characteristics of a school, 
and (2) in terms of the achievement of pupils. Using the first basis 
as a criterion, Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell? compared small 
secondary schools and found a distinct improvement in conditions in 
both selected and unselected schools as the enrollment increased. 
Dawson studied characteristics of large and small secondary schools 
and concluded that efficiency is considerably affected by size of school; 


* Georgia State Department of Education, Biennial Report to the General Assembly, 
1944 and 1952. 

? E. N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. R. Brammell, The Smaller Secondary 
Schools. U. §. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National Survey of 


Secondary Education, Monograph No. 6. 236 pp. 
°H. A. Dawson, “Satisfactory Local School Units” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934). 
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he recommended a minimum of seven teachers and 210 pupils for 
six-year high schools. 

Using achievement of pupils as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment battery, Nelson‘ found little difference between pupils in large 
and small secondary schools. Seyfert® found that size of the student 
body affects considerably the number of different curriculums offered 
and that the small school is seriously handicapped in the number of 
activities and subjects it may undertake satisfactorily at one time. 


PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY WITH ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


With this background, the present study has undertaken to test 
the hypothesis (stated in the null hypothesis form) that the size of 
the graduating class bears no significant relationship to marks re- 
ceived during the first year of college. A corollary of this hypothesis 
is that graduates of ‘‘small,” ‘“‘medium,” and “‘large’’ secondary 
schools perform equally well in academic work, as determined by 
marks received during the first year of college. 

The following assumptions and limitations upon which the study 
is based are listed: 


Assum ptions: 


(1) One significant purpose of the secondary school is to prepare (part 
of) its students for college. 

(2) One measure of a school’s efficiency is the degree to which its 
products (i.e., graduates) are “successful” in college. 

(3) The size of the graduating class is a reliable index of the size of 
the high school. 

(4) Marks in the first year of college are fairly valid criteria of suc- 
cess in college. 


Limitations: 

(1) This study is confined to the secondary schools for white pupils in 
the state of Georgia, accredited by the Georgia Accrediting Com- 
mission (this includes over 90 per cent of the white high school 
population). 

(2) The marks received in college are reported only by the colleges 
and universities in Georgia; this group represents approximately 





*T. L. Nelson, “Comparison of the Achievement of Pupils in Schools of One or 
Two Teachers with That of Pupils of Eight or More Pupils” (unpublished Doctor's 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1932). 

°W. C. Seyfert, School Size and School Efficiency. Harvard University Press, 
1937. 316 pp. 
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90 to 95 per cent of the first year students from Georgia high 


schools. 
(3) The analysis of the data are for descriptive purposes only; no 
attempt is made to show causal relationships. 


Discussion: 

On a purely speculative basis, certain features of the typical small 
school would appear to be favorable to higher attainment in col- 
lege, whereas other features would appear to be unfavorable. On the 
positive side, it may well be argued that in the small school, classes 
tend to be generally smaller which may permit a closer pupil-teacher 
relationship. Secondly, in more sparsely settled areas where the 
smaller high school is more prevalent, there may be fewer students 
going to college and thus a selective bias such that mainly the more 
capable students go on to the college or university; access to college 
in cities and more densely settled areas may tend to stimulate a larger 
percentage of students from those areas to enroll in college. Further- 
more, the smaller schools may tend to emphasize the purpose of pre- 
paring for college more than the large urban high school. 

On the other hand, it appears reasonable to maintain that in the 
larger high schools, there are more varied curriculums available, a 
factor which should serve to stimulate interest and the achievement 
of potential abilities. Moreover, the larger schools because of more 
financial resources may be able to attract better qualified teachers. 
These are but a few of the arguments which may be mentioned con- 
cerning the relative efficiency of small versus large high schools. No 
attempt is made in this study to test these contentions. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED IN THE STUDY 


The basic source of data was the 1952-53 Annual Report of the 
Georgia Accrediting Commission. This report contained the follow- 
ing information for each accredited secondary school: (1) size of the 
latest graduating class (in this instance, the 1952 class); (2) the 
average marks received in the first year of college for members of 
the preceding (1951) class; and (3) the average marks received in 
Georgia colleges by all the graduates of each secondary school from 
1924 (or beginning with the time the institution was accredited) 
until and including the latest year (in this report, 1951). 

Data for each school concerning the size of graduating class, the 
number attending Georgia colleges since 1924 or the year the insti- 
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tution was accredited, and the marks received by these graduates 
were recorded. The marks received were indicated by the conven- 
tional designations “A,” “B,” “C,” ““D,” and “F’; these marks were 
quantified by assigning weights according to the following scale: 
“F, zero; D, one; C, two; B, three; and A, four.” A weighted mark- 
index was then computed by multiplying the number of students 
within each marking category and dividing by the total number of 
students. The resulting index constituted the criterion of performance 
in college. 

A frequency distribution and scatter diagram was then prepared 
for the size of graduating class and the marking index. Based on 
analysis of the distribution as well as rational consideration, three 
main categories of size of graduating class were defined: (1) the 
“small” school, defined as the school which graduates fewer than 
40 graduates; (2) the ‘‘medium” school, defined as the school which 
has from 40 through 99 graduates; and (3) the “‘large” school, de- 
fined as the school with 100 or more graduates. Measures of central 
tendency, variability, and correlation were then computed. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation and the 
correlation ratio (eta) were computed from the double frequency 
distribution of the mark index and the size of graduating class. The 
“r” obtained was .130, indicating a very slight tendency for favorable 
marks to be associated with larger graduating classes. The correla- 
tion coefficient which is required to meet the one per cent level of 
confidence test was found to be .128, so that our obtained coefficient 
barely meets this test. The correlation ratio of mark index on size 
of graduating class was found to be .262; this ratio did not meet the 
chi-square test of linearity. That is to say, the departure from linear- 
ity is not sufficiently large to reject the hypothesis of a linear rela- 
tionship. Thus, one may conclude that the chances are slightly favor- 
able that the graduate of the larger high school will achieve a better 
average mark in college. 

Table I provides information basic to testing the hypothesis con- 
cerning the performance of students in each of the three categories 
of school size identified. Examination of the table reveals that stu- 
dents from “‘large’”’ graduating classes obtain the highest mean mark 
index, followed by those from “medium” and ‘“‘small” classes. Vari- 
ability is greatest for small classes and least in the case of the large 
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TABLE I 


MEAN WEIGHTED MARK INDEXES AND RELATED MEASURES OF 
GRADUATES OF GEORGIA ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 
CLASSIFIED BY SCHOOL SIZE 








Number of Mean Mark Standard Standard 








School Size Category Schools Index Deviation Error of Mean 
“Small’* (less than 40 graduates) 242 1.921 -193 .O125 
*‘Medium” (40-99 graduates) 118 1.925 178 .0164 
“Large” (100+ graduates) 37 2.017 .130 .0217 

Total 397 1.930 197 .O100 





classes. The differences between mean mark indices for small and 
medium classes is very small (.004). The “‘t” tests for significance 
of the differences between the respective mean mark indices is given 
below: 


Standard Error “t” Test of 

Difference of the Difference Significance 
Medium—Small .004 .0206 194 
Large—Small .096 .0250 3.840 
Large—Medium 092 0272 3.382 


Thus, the differences involving the large classes and the remain- 
ing two categories are sufficiently large to meet the one per cent level 
of confidence test, and the hypothesis that students perform equally 
well without respect to size of school must be rejected insofar as it 
pertains to students from large classes. The difference in performance 
of students from medium schools and from small schools is negligible. 

A further treatment of the data involved a comparison of the 
sizes of graduating classes of those schools which had the highest 
mark indices and those which had the lowest mark indices. ‘“High- 
est’ was defined as the 27 per cent of schools with highest indices; 
“lowest’’ was defined as the lowest 27 per cent in terms of mark 
indices. Thus, the 27 per cent making highest average marks averaged 
49 students in the graduating class; the 27 per cent with lowest 
average marks averaged 29 students per class. This finding tends to 
confirm the slight positive relationship found between size of school 
(class) and mean mark index. 








Editorial Comment 


Needed from the U.S. Office of Education—A Report on 
Enrollment Adequate to Help Us Plan to Meet the 
Impending Increase in Enrollment 


Published enrollment figures for Ohio’s higher educational insti- 
tutions help illustrate the need for a more detaiicd report, a report 
that will be useful in the planning that must go forward if we are to 
meet the basic needs of higher education in the years ahead. The 
U.S. Office’s report for fall 1953 lists 62 higher educational insti- 
tutions for the state with a total enrollment of 113,168. President 
Walters’ School and Society report, limited to the 40 institutions ac- 
credited by the Council on Medical Education of the A.M.A., lists 
their total enrollment at 106,333. These figures are of limited im- 
portance compared to the figure on full-time enrollment, 73,935, 
which can be obtained only from the School and Society report. Lack- 
ing is a figure for the full-time equivalent of part-time enrollment. 

The figures for full-time enrollment, and full-time equivalent of 
part-time enrollment must be added to the U.S. Office’s report to 
make it a superior report. Registrars are anxious to supply this in- 
formation in return for such a report. 

We can readily illustrate the need for a better report. According 
to the U.S. Office’s report State University A has 5100 students. Its 
sister institution in another part of the state has 5661 students. The 
public, responding to widespread publicity given to the report, con- 
siders A to be considerably smaller than B when actually it has 442 
more full-time students than B. State University A’s neighbor, a 
municipal university, is reported by the U.S. Office to have 12,320 
students. Press releases emphasize its status among the top 25 schools 
in the nation in enrollment. To the public it is a much larger uni- 
versity than its neighbor even though it has only 567 more full-time 
students than A, a strictly residential university. 

Higher education’s future welfare lies with the layman as much 
as with the expert in educational matters. We need to get back of a 
standard way of reporting enrollment data so that it will mean the 


same thing to everyone. This is a suggested first step. 
R. E. M. 
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Don’t Neglect the Staff Officer Function 


A staff officer is defined as ‘‘an educational administrator, fre- 
quently a specialist in his field, who serves as an adviser and produces 
needed information as a basis for judgment or action but is not re- 
sponsible for making decisions effective.” 

You may be a good Registrar, but will you get the necessary satis- 
faction from your position and will you actually be fulfilling your 
obligations to your college or university if you neglect the oppor- 
tunity that is yours to become a staff officer to your president? 

Who better than you can prepare, for example, an unbiased re- 
port showing prolonged major discrepancies in teaching loads or 
size of sections in departments? Who better than you can point out 
courses that continue to be offered for reasons other than student 
demand or service to students? Take a long hard look at the records 
you accumulate. What can they show that you would want to know 
if you had to make decisions that would affect the whole institution, 
possibly for many years to come? Decisions of budget in relation to 
staff and curriculum, for example? 

A concise monthly report of such information along with other 
current items of interest may be the method you will want to use to 
give your president information that you feel will be useful to him. 
At some time, it might be five years, possibly even ten years, you 
will be asked to elaborate on information you have given. At some 
time you will be asked to join in a discussion of an important prob- 
lem bearing relation to information you have given. At some time 
you will become a member of a top advisory group. While making 
secure an already important administrative position you will have 
taken advantage of the opportunity that was yours to become a staff 
officer to your president. It is an opportunity and a responsibility that 


no Registrar should fail to recognize. 
R. E. M. 


Forge the One Weapon 


Now more than ever, as we start a new college year, all of us 
have to remember that our continued success as a nation and a people 
depends on our ability to think. We'll have to think better than any 
one who wants to overthrow or suppress us, and we'll have to think 
hard and straight. Thinking is always a hard job, at the best; but now 
it is harder than ever, and it is dangerous to a good many thinkers. 
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It is harder, because there is so much noise and confusion all about 
us, because so much is said so loudly, because so many are trying to 
shout down those who hope to have some reasonable ideas to present. 
It is harder because so many of us are afraid of ideas with which 
we are unfamiliar, and being afraid, unwilling to give those ideas 
critical attention rather than emotional denunciation. It is harder be- 
cause there is such a determined campaign going on to discourage 
thinking and to silence those who do think. 

It is dangerous because those who can maintain power only at 
the price of national thoughtlessness and mutual distrust are deter- 
mined to continue their battle against intelligence. It is dangerous 
because some reasonable ideas are not popular, and can therefore 
be vociferously condemned as evil. It is dangerous because most of 
us have not learned to consider ideas objectively, and are inclined to 
make a personal issue of difference of opinion. It is hard to give the 
same personal approval to those who disagree with you as to those 
who agree. 

Nevertheless, unless the whole philosophy of our form of govern- 
ment is in error, it is just such difference of opinion, and mutual 
respect, that are our strength. The strength of tyrants lies in control 
of the mind of man: a tyrant must have unthinking followers. The 
strength of a democracy lies in the faith that it is safe to leave error 
free so long as truth is free to combat it. When we all speak alike, 
we shall all say what we are told to say, and there will be precious 
little left of our inheritance. Besides, it is only when men are free to 
make inquiry—any inquiry that seems to them of importance—that 
they increase their power to be independent and stay independent. 

Things are what they are, said Bishop Butler, and their conse- 
quences will be what they will be. It is up to us to develop the perspi- 
cacity to see things as they are, and the judgment to deal with their 
consequences. If we deceive ourselves, we play into the hands of 
those who hate us and despitefully use us. 

There is nothing new in all this, but it is easier to forget it than 
to keep it constantly and resolutely in mind—easier now. It will not 
be easier when we have lost what we have. 

Since all that goes to develop and encourage thinking is most con- 
veniently found in our colleges, and since the business of thinking 
has gone on steadily in our colleges, it is for college people primarily 
to continue steadfast, and having done all, to stand. A difficult and 
dangerous job; but now more than ever our job. Although we may 
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be unaccustomed to the notion, we are very important people; and 
the lot of very important people is a hard one. We have neither 
sought nor wanted the burdensome responsibility, but it is ours, never- 
theless. We are the mentors of young Americans: they learn from us, 
and having learned, they go out to do what they can as individual 
citizens of our Republic. If we don’t show them the way, and give 
them an example of steadfast seeking for the good and the true, no 
one else is apt to. 

As we labor over our books, charts, statistics, and reports, it may 
seem remote from us, all this uproar and unintelligence. It isn’t re- 
mote, though: it is right there with us, all the time, just as it is with 
every American. And it is our privilege to be among those who forge 


the one weapon no tyrant can withstand: intelligence. 
S. A. N. 


In the Public Interest... 


Congressional investigations, which have not recently been a shin- 
ing example of democracy at work, reached a new low this summer 
when a House Special Committee, headed by B. Carroll Reece of 
Tennessee, undertook an inquiry into the tax-free foundations. As 
Time magazine put it, (July 12): “After eight weeks of struggling 
to prove that the nation’s tax-exempt foundations have somehow 
been responsible for promoting something that seemed somewhat 
un-American or something, [the committee decided} to end public 
hearings and allow the foundations to submit sworn written state- 
ments instead.’” Congressman Wayne Hays of Ohio commented: “In 
view of the fact that the case presented by the staff of the committee 
and the mere handful of witnesses was so utterly nonsensical and 
without basis in fact that it fell of its own weight, it seems to me 
that the action taken today was the least embarrassing way that Mr. 
Reece and his staff could get offstage.” 

The inquiry did accomplish one thing: it elicited some ringing 
statements in defense of freedom, notably one by President Charles 
Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation (see Time for July 19, pp. 
46-47), and one by President Arthur S. Adams, of the American 
Council on Education. The latter was published in a leaflet entitled 
“In the Public Interest . . .’” Since AACRAO is a constituent mem- 
ber of the American Council, and since Dr. Adams is therefore the 
spokesman for all of us, we sought and received permission to re- 
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print it here, in the belief that educators everywhere should be fa- 
miliar with it: 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 

COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, BEFORE THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO INVESTIGATE TAX- 
EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS, JUNE 17, 1954 


I am Arthur S. Adams, President of the American Council on Education. 
My request to appear before you today was made by the authority and 
direction of the Executive Committee of the Council, and I shall present 
a statement which that Committee has unanimously approved. We are 
deeply concerned that the Special Committee may obtain a true picture of 
the role that philanthropic foundations have played in connection with 
education. We believe deeply and firmly in the importance of education to 
American principles and institutions. There often comes to my mind the 
historical fact that when the settlers of our country first came to its shores, 
they addressed themselves to building a school building almost before they 
had provided shelter for themselves. The whole story of American great- 
ness, to my mind, has been written in terms of educational opportunity. 

Especially in times such as these, there is need for a clear and accurate 
public understanding of what our schools and colleges are trying to do. 
I believe that this Committee has the opportunity to perform a great service 
by assisting the people to gain such a picture. Hence, although it was the 
understanding of many of us that the central focus of the investigation 
was to be the activities of foundations, it is gratifying that the focus has 
been broadened to include not only the relationships of foundations to 
education but also the relationships of education to the public welfare. 
This affords a magnificent opportunity for the Committee to present a 
clear-eyed judicial appraisal of the importance of education to our society. 

Now, let me comment briefly on some of the reasons why philanthropic 
foundations have flourished and multiplied in American society as no- 
where else in the world. It is not because we have a monopoly of wealth; 
great fortunes have been amassed in other countries. I suggest it is be- 
cause a climate has been established here, an atmosphere of freedom which 
encourages private initiative not merely for selfish purposes but for the 
public welfare. Both federal and state governments, from the beginning 
of our history, have maintained the position that it is in the public interest 
for individuals and groups of individuals to contribute voluntarily to worthy 
causes. 

Advocates of centralized national planning and action have always con- 
tended that many of these causes could be served more efficiently by 
Government. In criticism of private initiative, they have pointed out that 
at times it has resulted in duplication of effort, lack of co-ordination, 
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sometimes even naive support of dubious causes. One can accept these 
criticisms in large part and still assert with deep conviction that despite 
failures and mistakes, private funds, dispensed by independent agencies, 
have by and large made an impressive and creditable record. Both the 
mistakes and the achievements are symbols of free enterprise as we in 
America know it. 

Now suppose that the climate in America should change, and it should 
become established policy that Government should regulate the purposes of 
private foundations, their methods of operation, and the appointment of 
their trustees and other personnel. What incentive would remain for 
anyone to give to them? It would be much easier simply to let the Govern- 
ment collect the money in taxes and take the total responsibility for the 
public welfare. 

I take it that none of us desire such developments. I urge this Committee 
to protect the climate of freedom in which we now live. True freedom 
means the right to make mistakes as well as to achieve successes. Federal 
control of foundations operating within the broad limits of public welfare 
would not last long. Foundations would simply disappear. Free enterprise 
of any sort vanishes under Government dictation. 

Against this background, let us consider briefly the frame of reference 
supplied to this Committee by its director of research to assist it in the 
current investigation. I would respectfully suggest that the Committee 
scrutinize the document with great care before determining what guiding 
principles should be adopted. Several of the basic assumptions are open 
to serious question. I am confident that the Committee desires to approach 
the study without prejudice in the interest of truth. The search for truth 
will obviously be severely hampered if the Committee at the very beginning 
accepts a series of dubious concepts as the basis for its study. 

I suggest, for example, that the Committee give special consideration 
to the application of the term “un-American.” The report of the research 
director asserts that a political change so drastic as to constitute a ‘‘revolu- 
tion” took place in this country between 1933 and 1936, “without violence 
and with the full consent of the overwhelming majority of the electorate.” 
He might have added that it was approved by the Congress as sound public 
policy and by the Supreme Court as constitutional. Later in the report there 
seems to be a definite implication that some, at least, of the changes made 
at that time were un-American. 

It is a strange doctrine indeed that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, acting through their own political and social agencies, 
can adopt un-American policies. Certainly the American people can make 
mistakes; they can also rectify mistakes. One may consider the Eighteenth 
Amendment to have been right or wrong, and its repeal to be either right 
or wrong; but surely both the adoption and the repeal of prohibition were 
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American actions. To take any other position is to assume that the power 
resides somewhere, in some group, to pass judgment on the decisions of 
the American people made in accordance with the Constitution, and to 
declare some of these decisions un-American. I am confident that this 
Committee desires neither to arrogate that power to itself nor to confer 
it upon its research staff. 

This matter is closely related to the definition of “the public interest.” 
The research director has recommended that this phrase be defined in 
terms of “the principles and form of the Federal Government, as expressed 
in our Constitution and in our other basic founding documents.” What 
this passage seems to imply, in context, is that a foundation or other agency 
operates in the public interest only when it promotes acceptance of a 
particular theory concerning government, called in legal circles, I believe, a 
strict interpretation of Federal powers. 

If this Committee desires to discover to what extent foundations and 
other organizations have spent money and energy in promoting a special 
theory in constitutional law, it has every right to do so. I respectfully 
suggest, however, that if the Committee discovers, as it well may, that little 
time and money have been so spent, it should report the fact in those 
terms. To report such a conclusion to the American people as a finding 
that foundations and educational agencies have failed to operate in the 
public interest would be a semantic distortion of the first order. The 
American people have more than an impression—they have a conviction 
—that efforts to control disease, to alleviate poverty, to advance science 
and technology, to expand libraries and museums, and to do many other 
things having nothing to do with the promotion of a special brand of 
political philosophy contribute to their welfare. Such activities are therefore, 
in any reasonable definition of the term, “in the public interest.’ All of 
these areas happen to be among those in which foundations have been 
especially active. 

I would suggest further that as part of the process of establishing a 
reasonable framework for its investigation, this committee consider the 
historic purpose of tax exemption. It would appear that this privilege was 
originally related to the principle, stated frequently by the Founding 
Fathers, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. Tax exemption was 
presumably granted to local and state governments to reinforce their 
freedom from Federal control. Tax exemption was presumably granted 
to churches to reinforce the provision of the First Amendment guarantee- 
ing freedom of religion. Tax exemption was presumably granted to edu- 
cational institutions and agencies to reinforce the constitutional provision 
against Federal control of education. Similarly, tax exemption was pre- 
sumably granted to other agencies, such as hospitals, charitable and welfare 
organizations, and philanthropic foundations, on the theory that private 
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initiative should be encouraged in certain broad areas of concern for the 
public welfare. 

A contrary principle, frequently advanced in recent years and seemingly 
implicit in the report of this committee’s research director, is that tax 
exemption not only confers the right but carries along with it the obliga- 
tion of Federal supervision and, if need be, control. This doctrine is itself 
one of the most revolutionary concepts in the history of American govern- 
ment. It could lead to Federal control, either by direct regulation or by 
threat of removal of the tax-exempt status, not merely of foundations but 
of health services, education, religion, and the operations of state and 
local government. It would seem to be highly important that this Com- 
mittee take a stand on this issue and announce in clear terms the extent 
to which it believes Federal control of tax-exempt institutions and agencies 
is justifiable. I should think the Committee might question, for example, 
the assumption implicit in the report of its research director that the 
Government should determine the scope and direction of research and 
instruction in the social sciences. 

We come now to the reason why the American Council on Education 
has become involved in this investigation. The argument of the research 
director seems to be this: 

1. That beginning in 1933, a political “revolution” took place in the 
United States, supported by an overwhelming majority of the electorate, 
which in some of its manifestations seems to the research staff to be un- 
American. 

2. That the approval of this so-called “revolution” by the electorate 
resulted from their indoctrination by the nation’s educational institutions. 

3. That the indoctrination was engineered by a closely knit group of 
national organizations, including the American Council on Education. 

The flimsiness of this line of reasoning can be demonstrated in many 
ways. One is to consider the time factor. 

Of the population over 25 years of age in 1932, comprising roughly 
88 percent of our potential electorate, more than 60 percent had received 
no formal education beyond the eighth grade. This fact seems to warrant 
the inference that more than half the voters completed their formal edu- 
cation before 1920. Yet the research director, in his own report, notes 
that the American Council of Learned Societies was founded in 1919, the 
National Research Council in 1916, the Social Science Research Council in 
1923, the American Council on Education in 1918, and the John Dewey 
Society in 1936. The assumption that these organizations engineered a 
program of mass indoctrination through the schools that brought about 
the “revolution” of 1933 would seem to be an undeserved tribute to their 
power, since in 1920 the oldest had been established only four years and 
the two youngest had not yet been conceived. 
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Let us approach this matter in another way. The director of research 
says his procedure has been to reason from total effect to primary and 
secondary causes. It would appear that in this instance he may have omitted 
the primary causes and have gone far beyond the secondary. Would he 
seriously contend that the farmers who roamed the roads of Iowa with 
pitchforks and shotguns in the early 1930's, or the industrial workers who 
stood in mile-long bread lines, or the veterans who sold apples on street 
corners, or the bankrupt businessmen who jumped from ten-story windows 
did so because of something in their educational curriculum? Whatever 
one’s political persuasion may be, one must concede that surely, the eco- 
nomic forces which brought the industrial machine grinding to a halt 
constituted more important causes for social change than any possible 
influence of the little red schoolhouse. 

What, then, is the role of education in social change? It would appear 
that in a democratic society such as ours, where, as in all societies, constant 
changes are required to maintain equilibrium between the rights of the 
individual and the protective functions of government, education serves 
two essential purposes: first, it strengthens the conviction that necessary 
adjustments can be made by peaceful means, and, second, by spreading 
knowledge, it assists the people and their leaders to discover what the 
appropriate adjustments are. To say that education provides the motivation 
for change because it performs these functions is like saying that fire 
engines cause fires because they are usually present at the scene and seem 
to have a significant role in the proceedings. 

It seems apparent, from some of the testimony previously presented 
before this Committee, that the director of research and his staff have 
done a considerable amount of reesarch in the library. In that process, 
they have uncovered, in books and periodicals, numerous statements by 
educators advocating specific programs. Individual educators, like members 
of other professions, are human and are prone to argue that their ideas are 
worthy of immediate universal adoption. It would be an unwarranted 
inference to assume, however, that such statements invariably, or even 
usually, reflect prevailing beliefs or practices. The gap between theory and 
practice is as great in education as in other areas of human activity, such 
as ethics, and as great as the gap between individual opinions and the 
consensus in other professions, such as politics. 

Furthermore professors, as the great historian Carl Becker once remarked, 
are by temperament people who think otherwise. If all their ideas were 
simultaneously adopted, the result would be utter chaos. Hence, by care- 
fully selecting his excerpts, one can secure evidence from educational 
publications for almost anything he may set out to prove. The only way 
to find out what educational institutions are actually doing is to examine 
them at firsthand, without preconceived ideas. That is a vast undertaking, 
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which the research staff of this Committee has apparently not undertaken 
and has certainly had inadequate time to complete. 

I suggest to the Committee, therefore, that it be wary of conclusions 
based on the wishful thinking of individual educators as expressed in 
books and periodicals. To consider such material as presenting an accurate 
picture of educational practice is like judging the accomplishments of a 
session of Congress by a selected group of bills introduced rather than 
by the sum total of legislation actually passed. 

With regard to the American Council on Education itself, I have 
brought with me a supply of pamphlets that describe its objectives and 
operations and list its membership. You will note that members of the 
Council are institutions and organizations, not persons. You will note 
further that the largest group of members is composed of colleges and 
universities. That fact explains why the major interest of the Council has 
traditionally been and is now in higher education, although it has a general 
concern with the whole range of education. 

The Council is thoroughly democratic in organization. Its governing 
body is the membership, represented by duly appointed delegates at the 
Annual Meeting. The interim policy-making body is the Executive Com- 
mittee, elected by vote of the members. Membership dues comprise the 
major source of income for central operations. 

The Council has no power to regulate its members in any respect, nor 
has it ever attempted to exercise such power. Although the basic reason 
for this policy is that it represents a sound concept of service to education 
and to the public, a second reason is wholly practical. Since all authorities 
on higher education agree that its dominant characteristic is diversity, any 
effort toward regimentation from a central headquarters would mean 
disaster for the organization through the immediate loss of numerous 
members. The truth of this statement is clear from a mere listing of the 
affiliations of member institutions. One hundred and twenty-eight are 
affiliated with the Catholic Church, 61 with the Methodist Church, 24 
with the Lutheran Church, 29 with the Baptist Church, 35 with the 
Presbyterian Church, and 60 with a dozen other denominations. Twenty- 
nine are supported by municipalities, 261 by 48 states, and 28 by other 
public and private agencies. A final 200 are privately supported, without 
special affiliation, and are administered by their individual boards of 
trustees. The Constituent Organization Members of the Council have a 
similar diversity of support and orientation. The most challenging problem 
of the Council, under these circumstances, is to discover issues on which 
there is such agreement among Council members as to warrant joint 
consideration. 

Let me say emphatically that the college curriculum is not one of the 
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matters on which agreement has ever been reached among institutions of 
higher learning. The standard educational curriculum apparently discerned 
by this Committee’s director of research is sheer fantasy. The idea that 
such diverse institutions as the University of Notre Dame, Southern 
Methodist University, Yale, and the University of California have adopted 
or would ever adopt the same curriculum is simply inconceivable. This 
diversity, reflected in the freedom of choice which every institution exercises 
with respect to its curriculum, is, in fact, the distinctive genius of higher 
education in America. 

Yet American institutions of higher learning, and in fact educational 
institutions at all levels, do have some ideas in common, and feel that 
those ideas should be vigorously expressed. That is why they have created 
and now support national organizations such as the American Council on 
Education. In serving the cause of education, these organizations do believe, 
with great sincerity, that they render a national service. Unless the members 
likewise believed it, there would be no such organizations. 

One of the central ideas that the American Council on Education is 
authorized and directed by its members to express is that the independence 
of colleges and universities should be maintained at all costs and against all 
agencies, including the Federal Government, that might attempt to 
dominate them. The basic reason is that they are opposed in principle and 
in practice to indoctrination. Although they approach their goals in many 
and varied ways, they share the purpose of preparing students to think for 
themselves and to continue the habit of study to the end that they may be 
well-informed and effective citizens. The distinctive product of higher 
education in the United States is not a person taught to embrace certain 
prejudices but a person trained to make intelligent decisions on issues as 
they arise. And this, in the expressed opinion of great American leaders, 
from Thomas Jefferson to Dwight D. Eisenhower, is a basic pro-American 
service. 

The plain fact is that the schools and colleges of this country do not 
have the power to achieve mass political indoctrination even if they had 
the desire to do so. Political indoctrination of the great mass of American 
citizens is impossible for any institution or group of institutions so long 
as freedom of speech and the press continue to exist. Indoctrination re- 
quires a negative as well as a positive force to be effective, as both Hitler 
and Stalin well knew. Not only must a single doctrine be presented with 
persistence, but access to all other doctrines must be denied. The only 
agency in this country capable of mass political indoctrination is the 
Federal Government, and even the Government could not be successful by 
controlling the schools alone; it would also have to control the pulpit, 
the press, radio, television, and all other media of mass communication. 
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Mass indoctrination is therefore a theoretical as well as a practical impos- 
sibility in America today. It simply does not exist. It cannot exist so long 
as any minority is free to raise its voice. 

Let me summarize. The standard educational curriculum postulated by 
the Committee’s director of research is nonexistent. If the Executive Com- 
mittee or staff of the American Council on Education had any desire to 
promote such a curriculum—which they do not—they could not do so, 
because the Council’s membership would literally dissolve if they did. If 
the Council cannot promote such a curriculum itself, it certainly could not 
effectively participate in an alleged conspiracy among national educational 
organizations to reach the same objective. The alleged conspiracy, also, is 


a figment of imagination. 
I am at a loss to understand what factual basis there could conceivably 


be for the allegations apparently made by the director of research against the 
American Council on Education. I shall be glad to answer questions, to the 
best of my ability and knowledge, about any of the Council’s operations. 
As I indicated at the outset, we welcome the opportunity to assist the 
Committee in constructing a true picture of the part which educational in- 
stitutions, educational organizations, and foundations interested in edu- 
cations have played in the development of American civilization. 


Introducing the Next Editor 


At the fall meeting of the Executive Committee of AACRAO, the 
Editor renewed his request that he be relieved of his responsibilities 
at the close of the current year. After very careful and prolonged de- 
liberation, the Executive Committee elected S. A. Nock, of Pace 
College, to assume the Editorship beginning with the issue for October, 
1955, and to complete the two years then remaining in the present 
Editor’s term of office. 

To those who have observed Dr. Nock’s tireless service to COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY, his voluminous contributions, and more especially 
the outstanding quality of his writing, this selection will come as no 
surprise. Since 1945, when he first joined the staff of the JOURNAL, 
Sam Nock has been one of its most effective and loyal members. We 
shall leave the Editorship with the comfortable certainty that it will 


be in good hands. 
W.CS. 
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King, Francis P., Financing the College Education of Faculty 
Children, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. xii + 115. 


It seems to be growing more and more difficult to persuade competent 
young people to enter the college teaching profession. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons is that compensation for such work is considerably lower 
than that for many other professions, something that no one knows better 
than the children of college teachers. They know it not only because of 
the fewer opportunities they have during their early years, but quite 
specifically because their parents find it so hard to send them to college. 
For a great many of them, whatever their own wishes and those of their 
parents, their only chance for a college education is in the institution 
where their parent is employed. It may be an excellent institution; but 
there are many reasons for thinking that it would be pleasanter and more 
profitable to leave home and continue education elsewhere. 

But college people cannot afford to send their children elsewhere, and 
must make the best of what they can do. The little book just published 
under the auspices of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
considers the problems involved in sending faculty children to college, 
and methods of solving them. The study is based on interviews as well 
as statistical materials, and does not limit itself exclusively to the one 
problem, but rather considers it in relation to the whole question of faculty 
welfare. 

There is not much doubt that the reasonable solution is an adequate 
salary scale for college teachers; but as the hope for such a solution seems 
at best remote, other means must be considered. Of a number that are 
presented and criticized, the best seems to be the extension of the present 
Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange, and the establishment of a Faculty 
Children’s College Education Savings and Loan Plan. These proposals 
are considered in some detail, always in connection with the other financial 
worries that beset all academic men and women. 

It is encouraging that so much attention is being given to what is of 
vital importance to the educational system of our country at a time when 
that system is already overtaxed, and when it seems likely that it will be 
vastly more overtaxed in the near future. Perhaps to the individual teacher 
the chief consolation, for what it is worth, is that there are so many of 
his colleagues in the same boat. Since it is a matter of concern to all of 
us, individually and as citizens, the problem is one that deserves con- 
tinued study. Mr. King’s book is a sound foundation for such further 
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study as any of us can give. The TIAA is to be congratulated for present- 


ing it to the public. 
S. A. N. 


Education for One World, New York: Institute of International 
Education, 1954. Pp. 33 + table and map. 

This is a handy census report on foreign students enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States during the year 1953-54. 
The information was gathered from the various institutions—1800 of 
them—and put into shape by the Institute. 

There is a brief discussion of foreign students, who they are and where 
they come from, with charts of nationalities, fields of study, and sources 
of support. There 1s a table of institutions reporting foreign students, and 
the number they report; and a second table combining various types of 
information. There is also a map showing distribution of foreign students 
by states. There are also a number of photographs. 

The census should be convenient to any one who wants information 


on the 34,000 foreign students in this country. 
S. A. N. 


Bryson, Lyman, The Drive Toward Reason, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. Pp. viii + 148. 

Mr. Bryson is interested in the possible good results of education con- 
tinued through adulthood, and with the problems that such education may 
help to solve. He begins with a discussion of reason, by which he means 
“the untrammeled power of the mind to examine all things,” and dis- 
content, “energy of the spirit.” How these virtues may be developed, and 
to what ends, constitutes the first part of the book. This is followed by a 
section on Community of Ideas, in which the author emphasizes the re- 
sults of the vast increase in means of communication in our time. 

Finally, in The Achievement of Standards, he presents a consideration 
of the ethical problems we face, and of the means given us through the 
exercise of reason toward solving them. There may be a good deal of 
dissent from what Mr. Bryson has to say; but the dissent can hardly af- 
ford to ignore this presentation. Especially valuable is the insistence on 
“the other man’s freedom,” and his exercise of reason, and the respect 


to which his discontents are entitled. 
S. A. N. 


Hadas, Moses, Ancilla to Classical Reading, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 397. 

It is fairly natural for us to consider classical authors in the light of 
marble statues. In the first place, we have quite a few marble statues; and 
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in the second place, we are wholly unfamiliar with the societies for which 
classical authors wrote, and consequently with what was expected of 
the authors. We are pretty much in the dark as to how the writings of 
such authors were published and how they were made available to gen- 
erations of readers; and we are as much in the dark as to how those writ- 
ings came down through the centuries—and why so many others did not. 

Moses Hadas starts with a discussion of the art of putting alphabetical 
symbols on papyrus, and goes on to explain briefly but sufficiently how 
various types of volumes were written and preserved. The book trade as 
we know it did not exist throughout antiquity—books cost too much; but 
there were libraries both public and private which preserved and dis- 
seminated the literature of centuries. Much has been preserved to our own 
time, but much more has gone lost for a variety of reasons, some of them 
painfully unflattering to human intelligence. 

In ancient Greece the poet was not regarded as he is today. He was 
regarded as literally inspired, in the first place; and he was felt to have an 
obligation to teach. Furthermore, even though we may look back on them 
as above the conflict, most of them attempted to make a decent living 
through literature. The patron was of great importance, especially in the 
later centuries of Greece and Rome. And the censor was often busy. 

From the time of Plato on, there were numerous critics, some good, 
some bad, many of them influential. There were likewise scholars, to whose 
quotations we are indebted for the only remaining fragments of some 
writers. All in all, there was a great deal of what goes on today, which 
we are likely to overlook in contemplation of the Classics. The Ancilla 
makes the Classics intelligible in a new way, as it makes the authors of 
the Classics intelligibly human. 

Homer and Aeschylus and Vergil were not marble statues. None of 
the classical authors was. They were all men and women who lived human 
lives, who did well or did ill, and who were praised and castigated by 
their contemporaries and later generations. The Greek dramatists, like 
Shakespeare, were practical dramatists, who wrote in order to get ahead; 
and like Shakespeare they produced successes and failures. Apparently 
the best of them have survived, but far too little of Aeschylus, for in- 
stance ; and almost none of Sappho. 

On the other hand, there was a good deal about them and their work 
that seems strange to us. We read poetry in books; but the Greeks and 
Romans would have regarded that as a poor way to treat poetry, and 
their authors would have been baffled as to how to go about writing poetry 
not for reading aloud. Orators and oratory were held in the highest re- 
gard—but they were not too much like subsequent counterparts. Every- 
body was incessantly interested in politics, and a number of writers were 
active in one way and another in political affairs. We think of Plato, for 
example, as a sage half-hidden from mankind, living in his realm of 
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Ideas; we forget how much time and effort he spent trying to make poli- 
tics a decent activity, and how complete was his failure. 

The Ancilla does not deal wholly with matters of high import, how- 
ever. Most of the writers of antiquity, like the rest of us, had all-too- 
human failings, and those failings make for amusing and sometimes 
shocking gossip. It is agreeable, as a rule, to be shocked by questionable 
episodes in the lives of famous men, however: we feel that perhaps they 
are not so forbiddingly distant from us as we feared. We can read 
Aeschylus and Euripides more easily, if only because with less blind awe, 
after we see how Aristophanes lampooned them; and the philosophers 
become less forbidding when we know that they, like ourselves, had their 
oddities and shortcomings. 

We learn from Professor Hadas that our classical writers were men 
and women doing a human job in spite of human failings; but it is con- 
stantly held before us that the job they did was in many instances just 
about the best job that ever has been done. There is nothing in the Arcilla 
that can detract from greatness. It is rather a labor of love and veneration 
for greatness such as appears seldom on earth—but it is the greatness of 
men, not statues. One of the prime virtues of Professor Hadas’s entranc- 
ingly written book is that he makes us acquainted with some of the greatest 
men who have ever lived: he presents us to them; and we come away 


sharing the love and veneration that went into the making of the book. 
S. A. N. 


A History of Columbia College on Morningside, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954, Pp. viii + 284. 

During the academic year 1953-54, Columbia University celebrated its 
bicentennial in the form of lectures, radio and television programs, and 
various convocations. For the permanent printed record the Columbia 
University Press has brought forth nineteen volumes, under the general 
editorship of Dwight C. Miner, devoted to the beginnings, history, and 
growth of the various schools of the university. This review concerns it- 
self only with the volume relating to the history of Columbia College from 
the year 1897, when it was moved from its old location on 49th Street. 
It was then to experience the growing pains of an undergraduate college 
which was both hampered and stimulated by its location in a large city, 
as well as being subordinate to the professional schools of a large uni- 
versity. The problems of the College in the early part of the twentieth 
century are presented in interesting fashion by Lionel Trilling, who details 
the administrative problems existing between the College and the Univer- 
sity and discourses as well on the faculty personalities of the day. Those 
of us who are concerned with such matters as space, section size, depart- 
mental administration, and all the daily problems that beset the adminis- 
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trator, will find many counterparts of the problems of our own colleges 
in reading about Columbia College. 

Columbia College was a pioneer in introducing Freshman and Sopho- 
more courses that attempted to bring together the social sciences and the 
arts. Justus Buchler, in his chapter on curricular matters, discusses fully 
the controversial aspects of introducing, during Dean Hawkes’s period, 
the courses in Contemporary Civilization and Humanities. 

It should not be forgotten that Columbia College was one of the first to 
establish placement examinations in English, Mathematics and Foreign 
Languages. Concurrently, it established an advisory system which has been 
predominantly in the hands of the teaching staff rather than in those of 
a professional guidance staff. Thus, the men who advise are also the men 
who know the students in the classroom and on the campus. Dean 
Hawkes’s observations on the subject of guidance have considerable sig- 
nificance in an age which has placed professional guidance on a pedestal: 

“The adviser can prepare tests, and gather information significant for 
the making of decisions, but this material must be evaluated by each stu- 
dent for himself. No one can do more than make a guess at this evalua- 
tion for another. Consequently the function of the adviser of students is 
not at all that of settling their questions for them. Those who try to settle 
other people’s personal problems for them are perhaps the greatest 
nuisances in modern society. The adviser’s business is to find out in a 
more orderly manner than the immature young man is able to do, the 
facts and elements on which the solution of his question depends. He can 
relate to the student the experiences of others, But the adviser has no 
business to tell a young man that he should be a lawyer, or an engineer, 
for the simple reason that very likely the young man does not want to 
be a lawyer or an engineer.” 

For the reader who has not attended Columbia College as a student, 
the most absorbing chapters are those written by Lionel Trilling and Justus 
Buchler on the subject of college administration and curriculum. The other 
contributors round out the total picture of Columbia College. Charles 
W. Everett describes in some detail his colleagues of the past quarter 
century. Fon W. Boardman, Jr. discusses the extracurricular achievements 
of the colleges as well as their shortcomings, while Jack N. Arbolino 
traces the history of the college on the playing field for the past half 
century. 

Any appraisal of a college must give due consideration to the mark 
its alumni make on the world at large. The volume quite properly closes 
with reference to the more prominent graduates of Columbia College 
and their contributions to the city and nation. 

ROBERT L. TAyYLor, Registrar 
City College of New York 
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Alexander, W. P., Education in England—The National System— 
How It Works, St. Martins Press, 1954. Pp. 147. 


“Our purpose in setting out the story of English education and its 
practical operation is that we believe there are many who seek knowl- 
edge of it and who find it difficult to gather the essential facts. If this 
book helps those in other countries to understand how our system works, 
if it helps our own people more fully to appreciate how their schools 
are controlled and conducted, it has served its purpose.” 

This volume, written by the Secretary to the Association on Educa- 
tion Committees in England, ends with the above-quoted paragraph, 
which is as clear a statement of purpose as any that might be set forth 
by the reviewer. 

Having learned that England maintains a Minister of Education who 
is entrusted by Parliament with certain definite responsibilities and linked 
with a complex though effective administrative system, the reader is led 
through a number of chapters concerned with such matters as school 
establishment, maintenance, and management; technical, agricultural, and 
adult education; teacher training and employment; medical, dental, and 
psychological services; youth employment; and nursery education. 

The point is made in several places that a principle basic to the Eng- 
lish educational system is the distribution of power, whereby several 
groups, associations and institutions maintain authority appropriate to 
their areas of operation. The safeguards employed to maintain this dis- 
tribution (contained in the Education Act of 1944) exist as safeguards 
of democracy, since the entire educational system could not suddenly be 
converted into a propaganda machine by some new dictatorial regime. 

This principle is sound; it brings to mind our own governmental 
“balance of power”; we are further reminded of the fact that in this 
country the various state education departments, the Office of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and a host of private institutions all contribute 
to a healthy variation in policy, and, that therefore an analogous situa- 
tion exists here which allows for differences in educational policy and 
practice. 

After pointing to the desirability of the system as it exists, Dr. Alex- 
ander is led to observe what is also true for this country: the nature of 
the educational system can only be properly understood against the back- 
ground of parliamentary (democratic) government and a free press. 

The various phases of education are treated factually. The author con- 
centrates on the details; there is relatively little theorizing. It is only fair 
to conclude what should be obvious from the title—that this is a book 
mainly designed for the specialists, containing material of high value for 
them, but not for the casual reader. 

Davi LAWSON 
Columbia University 
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Civil Defense and Higher Education, A Statement Approved by 
the Committee on Civil Defense and Higher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. Pp. 15. 

This is a booklet distributed without charge, on request to the ACE. 
It is not copyrighted and may be quoted or reproduced in any form with- 
out permission. It outlines briefly such contributions to civil defense as 
may be made through instructional programs, and what special contribu- 
tions may be made to the community. 

There is a somewhat more detailed outline of suitable institutional 
plans and operations, including both organization and operation. The 
booklet concludes with a large bibliography of publications prepared by 
the Training and Education Office of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 


This brief discussion belongs everywhere on our campuses. 
S. A. N. 


Earnest, Ernest, Academic Procession, Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1953. Pp. 368. 

Quite a few academic superstitions are blown away in this informative 
and entertaining history of the American college from 1636 to 1953. To 
begin with, there is the notion, fostered by some advocates of liberal edu- 
cation, that early American college education was liberal, simply because 
it included some Latin and Greek. Mr. Earnest points out that it was 
strictly vocational, in preparation for ecclesiastical activity, and that the 
Latin and Greek was remarkably limited both in scope and quality. Even 
as college education drew away from theological preparation, the Classical 
content was nothing to make a present-day student envious. Furthermore, 
the recalcitrance of the faculties, who refused to countenance change in 
their own curriculums, was of major importance in the establishment of 
such colleges as would incorporate learning both more useful and more 
interesting. 

However conservative they may have been in academic affairs, how- 
ever, there is little reason to believe that college faculties were sheltered 
in ivory towers, safe from the dust and heat of human affairs. Many of 
them were active in all sorts of civic matters, ranging from Underground 
Railroading to remaking the map of Europe. 

Nor were students the well-behaved gentlemen that critics of under- 
graduate behavior today imply. As a matter of fact, they indulged in vio- 
lence and destruction that would dismay most of our college men now. 

“Female” students had a pretty hard time in the old days, but their 
lives were not wholly restricted as the years wore on. Their status today 
is considerably more enviable than that of their grandmothers; but the 
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grandmothers had a good deal of fun too. Moreover, the grandmothers 
got a pretty good education in quite a few of our colleges. 

The development of universities, of Land-Grant colleges, and of tech- 
nical schools takes up quite a bit of Mr. Earnest’s book; and that of 
teachers colleges also. Of the latter, the author has little to say that is 
good; but he does make clear that the reason for what he in one place 
calls “the fantastic anti-intellectualism” of one of them is “largely the re- 
sult of the refusal of traditional educators to make adequate provision 
for the training of teachers.” There is more and more thought being 
given to such training now, in graduate schools as well as in colleges. 

Athletics, coonskin coats, petting parties, drinking, and other extra- 
curricular manifestations come in for their share of discussion. The upshot 
of it is that students are more or less what they always were: the more 
you bore them, and the more you tie them up with rules and regulations, 
the more violently they rebell. But they still do good work—better than 
might be expected—as they used to do, and they still grow up into a 
pretty fair lot of citizens. 

Mr. Earnest discusses the problems we have yet to face, but more by 
implication than directly. He looks forward to a hard row to hoe, but sees 
no reason to suppose we can’t do as well as our ancestors. The growth of 
American college education has been irregular, at times thwarted, at times 
over-enthusiastic. There has been political, theological, and social obstruc- 
tion from without, and academic reaction within. By and large, however, 
we have kept going in the way we planned to go, and the prospects, 
while demanding the best thought we have to give, are encouraging if we 
go on thinking. 

Academic Procession is written in a lively and attractive style, with 
humor and invective on occasion. Best of all, it gives a picture of our 


academic past that comes alive. 
S. ALN. 


White, Marion Churchill, A History of Barnard College, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 222. 

As has been abundantly demonstrated, a history of a woman’s college 
may be about as dull as anything that appears in print. Consequently it 
is a pleasure to report that Mrs. White’s history of Barnard College is 
most attractively written, maintaining a liveliness that gives the reader an 
insight not only into academic affairs but into some very vigorous per- 
sonalities involved in those affairs. Barnard is a college which has grown 
in its 65 years very largely because of the unrelenting efforts of those 
who believed in it, and Mrs. White’s history introduces us to those people. 

Perhaps there is no better summary of the book than the one the author 
gives on her last page, which may be quoted with hearty approval: 
“Barnard was begun as a joint enterprise of liberal-minded people, and 
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that is how it is run today. It did not follow the stereotype of women’s 
colleges when it was first opened, nor does it feel any need to do so today. 
It has constantly examined its proper purpose in the light of each new 
generation’s needs and has never relaxed its search for better approaches. 
Now, as then, it is proud of serving New York girls and now, as then, 
students from across the country and around the world are anxious to be 
included too. It continues a member of the Columbia family, although it 
has grown from a child in that house to an adult who contributes as much 
as she takes.” 

Incidentally, Mrs. White gives an excellent answer to the question that 
is so often heard: ‘‘Why should a girl go to a liberal arts college?” About 
the Barnard graduate, Mrs. White says: ‘She was not taught to spin, as 
grteat-grandmother was in preparation for marriage, but she was taught 


how to learn. With that ability, she will tackle anything.” 
S. A. N. 


Highet, Gilbert, Man’s Unconquerable Mind, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 138. 

It is exhilarating to come onto a writer who agrees that all the miseries 
so freely prophesied for us may come true, but insists that nevertheless 
the chances are that humanity will rebuild from any ruins it can con- 
demn itself to. That has been the history of man: he has always come 
up thinking from the deepest despair and degradation. However dark the 
age, there has been somewhere some one who has kept trimmed the flame 
of the mind until it could again light a new generation. 

Mr. Highet gives a brief but satisfactory account of hard and fruit- 
ful thinking during the progress of the Western world, emphasizing 
what the barbarians learned from the Greeks and Romans. He speaks of 
the individual thinker, that mystery to whom we owe so much, and for 
whose appearance we do not know what is responsible. 

He speaks also of the three possible destinies for human knowledge: 
expansion throughout the world; self-destruction, toward which we have 
made unenviable strides; and thought control, which we now experience 
more than we will admit. 

With all our powers we can never know everything. Mr. Highet turns 
to Job as the definitive expression of the limits to our knowledge, and 
goes on to show how knowledge may be limited by various human atti- 
tudes and fates: laziness, for instance, and poverty, and error. In speak- 
ing of error, he points out to what an alarming extent we cheat our chil- 
dren by following the latest fads in education; by allowing them to think 
that education stops with school days; and by maintaining that the proper 
measure of knowledge is financial profit. 

There are restrictions that every society and every individual must put 
on knowledge, but they are neither many nor particularly important. 
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More important are the restrictions put on knowledge by nationalism, 
statism, and the advance of scientific ingenuity. Here we have the menace 
of the immediate future, for nowadays a tyrant can exercise a power over 
the human mind that earlier despots never dreamed. He can actually mal- 
form the minds of multitudes. 

If the mind expands, and does all that it is fitted to do, there is great 
happiness in the activity. Yet for all the happiness, and all the possi- 
bilities, the end is unattainable. Quoting a medieval wise man, Mr. 
Highet insists: All things pass into mystery. Man is not wholly a think- 
ing machine, and should never be. 

Yet he thinks. He must think. And in his thinking lie the prospects of 
the future, “to dedicate oneself again to the purpose of the university, 
which is to acquire and to extend knowledge for the service of all man- 
kind.” 

S. A. N. 


Griswold, Alfred Whitney, Essays on Education, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 164. 

The president of Yale has brought together a number of articles and 
addresses on education, most of which emphasize the same point of view 
throughout. This is the insistence that in the liberal arts lies the present 
and future welfare of this country and others, through the development of 
competence in the citizenry as well as its leaders; that in the democratic 
system in education as well as politics lies our strength; and that oppres- 
sion, indolence, and incomprehension form a constant threat to all that 
is good in our lives and in our prospects. 

Mr. Griswold presents his arguments from various premises, and to 
various audiences. They are always, however, well—unusually well—sup- 
ported by technical data; and they are always vigorously and succinctly 
stated. 

The little book is not only encouraging in itself; it is also handy as a 


source for reasons and attitudes, and for sound presentation. Keep it handy. 
S. A. N. 


Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Smith, Margaret Ruth, ed., Student Per- 
sonnel Work as Deeper Teaching, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 361. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith have brought out a highly 
significant book, Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching, a book 
which may indeed be a turning point in student personnel programs, as 
an earlier book by these same authors may have been such some sixteen 


years ago. 
In 1938, Lloyd-Jones and Smith published a book called A Student 
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Personnel Program for Higher Education, in which they described student 
personnel work as a series of services, each under the direction of a 
specialist. The program outlined in this book has in large measure become 
the pattern for higher education. Now, with no apologies, and certainly 
none are needed, Dr. Lloyd-Jones says, “The time has come to examine 
critically whether specialization, the multiplication of special services to 
students, high expertness, coordination, preoccupation with administrative 
efficiency—all predominant characteristics of the kinds of personnel pro- 
grams that have been advocated for the last fifteen or twenty years—are 
really essential to accomplish the high aims which personnel workers 
hold.” She even suggests that personnel programs as presently constituted 
may hinder rather than accomplish their educational objectives. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, no more important words have yet been 
written on the subject. For personnel work has actually paid scant atten- 
tion to its most basic principle: the whole person, the total individual. As 
Lloyd-Jones so aptly and truly says, we “tend to think in terms of class- 
room and extracurricular activity, curriculum and student personnel work, 
teaching by faculty on the one hand and counseling by student personnel 
workers on the other.” Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching sug- 
gests that the time may have come when faculty and personnel workers— 
perhaps even administrators—must come together and take a look at the 
total student, in the classroom and out of it, must all work together to 
“improve the educational experiences in which our society as a whole has 
so great a stake.” 

Many distinguished educators have contributed to Student Personnel 
Work as Deeper Teaching, each discussing how personnel work can con- 
tribute more widely and more significantly to the total educational process. 
Admissions, articulation between high school and college, records, student 
residences, extracurricular activities—all these and many more are ex- 
amined for their possibilities as means of deeper teaching. The final 
chapter by Dr. Lloyd-Jones and Dr. Smith suggests how the dualism and 
specialization into which our personnel programs have fallen might be 
modified to be productive of deeper teaching, of more effective develop- 
ment of the total person. 

This book will be a comfort to many educators who have watched with 
growing concern the way in which student personnel programs have de- 
veloped country-wide, who have deplored the way in which students have 
sometimes seemed quite lost while student services grew apace, and who 
have wondered if the total student would ever again be considered 
seriously. 

MARGARET HABEIN 

Dean of Instruction and Student 
Services 

University of Rochester 








Reported to Us 


M. C. 


Upon his retirement as Registrar at the University of Michigan, Ira M. 
Smith has established his own office as College Admission Consultant. 
His work is sponsored by the Ann Arbor Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation. High School students, particularly freshmen, and their parents 
are invited to consult with him regarding preparation for college admission. 
This consultation service is supplementary and in support of that given by 
the College Admission Counselors in the high schools. Mr. Smith served 
as admission officer at the University of Illinois for eleven years and the 
University of Chicago for five years prior to his thirty years of service at 
the University of Michigan. He has been a prominent member of AACRO. 


Mr. William Lyndon Mayer retired because of ill health on August 31 
as Director of Registration at the North Carolina State College. He joined 
the faculty of that institution in September 1922 and was made Director of 
Registration in 1928. He has been an active member of the AACRAO 
and the Southern Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


The Stern College for Women of the Yeshiva University is being estab- 
lished this fall through an initial gift of $500,000 from Mr. Max Stern, 
president of the Hartz Mountain Products and Vice-Chairman of the 
University’s Board of Trustees. This is the first woman’s college in the 
nation under Jewish auspices. It will offer programs leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Religious Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Cecile Salwin Feder was the first person appointed to the 
faculty. She will serve as Registrar and Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


The first layman ever to head Delta Epsilon Sigma, national Catholic 
honors society, is Thomas A. Garrett, registrar of St. Michaels College, 
Winooski, Vermont, and an Associate Editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. Garrett succeeds Rev. T. J. Wangler, C.M., of De Paul University. 


Mr. Lloyd W. Emmert has been appointed as registrar of Eureka College, 
Illinois. He has been a member of the faculty since 1950, teaching in the 
Department of Psychology. Mr. Emmert succeeds Prof. T. E. Wiggins who 
had been registrar from 1937 until his death early this year. 


Mr. Donald A. Bullard has been appointed Director of the Department 
of Information of the Institute of International Education. He succeeds 
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John S. Hollister who resigned to join the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Eleanor Tibbetts, formerly Registrar at Maryland State Teachers College 
in Towson, is now Registrar and Admissions Officer at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


A graduate program, leading to the Master of Business Administration 
degree has been started this fall at the Fairleight-Dickinson College. 
Graduate curricula are offered in economics, business management, and 
accounting. At present all courses are given only in the evening. 


The University of Colorado has recently established a new type of 
position in the Office of Admissions and Records, that of Administrative 
Interne held by a graduate student. The position was established to meet 
the work needs within the office but also is in line with the AACRAO 
philosophy that in-service training may well be given to likely young 
students who might develop into administrative officers in the field of 
admissions and records. The duties are of a training nature and not usually 
routine assignments, including assistance in organization of Welcome 
Week, working with students, looking after details, The administrative 
interne is also to be concerned with arrangements for two or three con- 
ferences to be held in the fall of 1954. Considerable analysis of scholarship 
applications in preparation for a major assignment in the spring evalua- 
tion of three or four hundred scholarship applications is also part of his 
duties. The internship is held this year by Mr. Joe Keen. 


Twenty-three young American men and women are participating in a 
special project undertaken as part of the Education Exchange Program 
of the U. S. Department of State. Almost all are college students who plan 
a teaching career. They will spend a year in Germany assisting in English 
classes in German secondary schools. Representing sixteen states, they 
were selected in nationwide competition for the Fulbright program grants 
for foreign students. They comprise one group of over 900 American 
students who will go abroad this year under the Fulbright program. 


Dean Thomas Clark Pollock of New York University has collected and 
analyzed more than 30,000 misspellings by the nation’s college students. 
He has concluded that comparatively few words are responsible for a large 
percentage of students’ spelling errors. Dean Pollock heads New York 
University’s Washington Square College of Arts and Sciences. His ob- 
jective was to find the words which college students actually misspell most 
often. He had the co-operation of 599 teachers of English in 52 colleges 
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and 27 universities. His data consisted of 31,375 misspellings found in 
compositions by the co-operating teachers, which were arranged in order 
of frequency and were counted either individually or in word-groups as 
units. Only 27 words and word-groups were misspelled more than 100 
times. The most frequently misspelled word or word-group was ‘‘their— 
they’re—there.”” In second and third places were ‘‘to—too—two” and 
“receive.” 


Dr. J. Kenneth Little, Vice-President of the University of Wisconsin 
since 1945, became the Deputy Commissioner of Education of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on June 1, 1954. He 
succeeds Rall I. Grigsby who is now Assistant Commissioner for School 
Assistance in Federally-Affected Areas. 


Commissioner S. M. Brownell of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, estimates that the Nation’s schools and colleges 
will enroll approximately 38 million children and young people during 
1954-55. The estimate was based on a survey, conducted annually by the 
Office of Education, on prospective school enrollments. The upturn in 
number of people represents an advance for the tenth consecutive year, 
according to Mr. Brownell. 

Commissioner Brownell pointed out, however, that there are many 
problems ahead. “The highest peaks in school and college enrollment are 
yet to come. By 1959-60 the enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities will rise to approximately 46 
million. High schools and then the colleges will feel the enrollment in- 
crease bulge now taxing our elementary schools,” Mr. Brownell said. 

“This year’s increase in elementary and secondary school enrollment will 
be 1,692,000,” according to the Commissioner of Education. “Elementary 
school enrollment will be up 5.6 percent with 1,473,000 additional pupils. 
High schools will have 219,000 more students, 2 percent more than last 
year.” “College and universities will enroll about 89,000 more students 
this year than they did last year. College enrollment is now reflecting the 
nation’s low birth rates during the 1930's. However, larger numbers of 
young people, born in high birthrate years, will swell college and uni- 
versity enrollments by 1959-60 to more than 3 million,” the Commissioner 
of Education pointed out. 








1954 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Saint Louis 


During the year seventy-one different individuals used materials. One 
registrar used as many as thirty-three packets; one registrar used sixteen; 
another, fifteen; another, fourteen; etc. Fourteen used only one packet. 
One of the packets had been used by sixteen different institutions; four 
packets each by thirteen institutions; another packet by eight; another, 
seven; another six; etc. The Illinois Adult Education Association borrowed 
forms for their annual meeting. The Committee encourages the exhibit 
of materials at regional and annual meetings. 

An evaluation sheet is requested from each user in an effort to improve 
the services of the Committee. It was reported that users paid transporta- 
tion costs ranging from 57¢ to $7.00, and averaging $2.18. Representative 
comments included: “I am very much pleased with the services our col- 
lege has received.” “It serves a good source of information.” “I sincerely 
appreciate the service and the efficient way in which it has been organized. 
Thank you.” 

The Committee operates on the following statement of policy as re- 
vised at the St. Louis meeting: 


ar et 


1. The exhibit or packet in each case is received by a Registrar express collect and 
is sent to the next Registrar express collect. Each user pays transportation only 
one way, unless in the case of a single packet which may better be sent by 
parcel post. 

2. Each new user is to be notified by the previous user when the exhibit or packet is 
actually shipped to the new user. The previous user will forward in the letter 
notifying shipment, the combination to the lock or key to the lock. A post- 
card provided for the purpose will be forwarded to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Office Forms upon the receipt of the materials; and another postcard 
will be sent the chairman when the shipment is made to the next user. 

3. Each user should plan to finish with the use of the exhibit or packet within 
three weeks. 

4. Each user HOLDS THE EXHIBIT OR PACKET UNTIL INFORMED as to 
the address to which to forward the material. Just before the annua! meeting, 
it is agreed that the user will send materials in his possession PREPAID to 
the convention city upon instructions from the chairman. 

5. A sheet to evaluate the exhibit or packet and the work of the Committee is to 
be filled out by each user. This evaluation sheet is to be forwarded to the 
Committee Chairman as soon as use of the material has been completed. 


One of the difficulties faced by the Committee is the maintenance of 
shipping schedules, Much follow-up correspondence seems necessary and 
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tracers are frequently required. Even then some items are lost from use 
each year. In order to solve the problem, a user is required to agree to and 
sign the statement of policy before materials are forwarded. A card is to 
be used to notify receipt of shipment and another card to notify the 
chairman that shipment has been made. Another effort to prevent loss is 
to have returned to the chairman any item not circulated for six months. 

One of the problems faced by the Committee is the very great demand 
for the examination of certain materials which results in long waiting lists. 
At the time of the St. Louis meeting, there were thirty-three on the waiting 
list for the registrar's office handbooks. It has been decided by the Com- 
mittee to arrange handbooks into small numbers so as to permit more 
access to them; also to encourage more registrars to furnish handbooks 
for loan. Thirteen registrars were waiting for the faculty handbooks. 
Twenty-four other packets had from one to twelve registrars waiting. 

Some two months before the annual meeting, an effort will be made to 
encourage use of materials in the convention area. This will help in bring- 
ing materials together for the convention. It was decided that each user 
just before the annual meeting is to forward materials PREPAID to the 
convention city. This practice will materially help the budget and make it 
possible for all items of the committee to be on exhibit; also, it will make 
possible needed repair and revision. The Committee has voted to meet for 
one day just previous to the opening date in order to repair and revise ma- 
terials so that all committee members may participate. 

It was decided that in some issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, pref- 
erably early in the academic year, the services of the Committee are to be 
listed in such fashion as to make it convenient for any registrar to use the 
printed page as a request form. 

During the past year, the Committee has operated on a budget of $200. 
It was agreed at the annual meeting of the Committee in St. Louis to 
request a budget of $250 for 1954-1955. This amount was allowed in 
the business session. 

Members of the Committee on Office Forms have been Luther Bledsoe, 
Marshall College; Linford Marquart, National College of Education; 
W. L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of Technology; Jeanne M. Davis, 
Seattle University; John A. Hunter, Louisiana State University; and Leo 
M. Hauptman, Ball State Teachers College, chairman. 











AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT—FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 


June 29, 1954 
The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


GENTLEMEN: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have made an examination of the cash 
receipts and disbursements recorded in the books of accounts of the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFI- 
CERS for the fiscal year June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION—EXHIBIT A 


The assets, liabilities and surplus Equity of the Association as at May 31, 1954 
and May 31, 1953 are shown in detail in this exhibit. 

The cash balance on deposit, $11,732.07, at the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
320 Broadway branch, New York City, was verified by direct correspondence and 
reconciliation of statements received from the depository. 

The securities consisting of U. S. Treasury and Savings Bonds were verified by 
physical count. 

Advertising Receivable—$100.24—represents the advertising in the April issue 
of the Journal not paid as at May 31, 1954. 

The surplus Equity of the Association as at May 31, 1954 is $26,806.49 as 
compared with the prior year of $25,250.20. The net increase, $1,556.29 represents 
the excess of the income over the expenses for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1954. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—EXHIBIT B 


This exhibit shows in comparative form the income and the expenses for the fiscal 
years ended May 31, 1954 and May 31, 1953. The net income for the current year 
is $1,556.29 as compared with the prior year of $6,535.98. 

Listed as one of the expenses of the year under review is the cost of printing, etc. 
2500 copies of the Hand Book, totalling $2,156.54. This amount was not provided 
for in the 1953-1954 budget but was authorized at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, dated April 19, 1953, providing for an expenditure not to exceed 
$2,500.00. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 


This exhibit reviews the cash receipts and disbursements for the period June 1, 
1953 to May 31, 1954. 

The cash receipts as recorded in the Treasurer's records were examined and all 
such recorded receipts were found to have been deposited in the account of Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, 320 Broadway branch, New York City. Details of the cash 
receipts are shown in Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-10 inclusive. 

The cash disbursements as summarized in this exhibit and detailed in Schedules 
C-1 to C-10 were examined and found to have been charged to the appropriate 
accounts. A test check was made of vouchers and invoices and all were found to be 
in order and properly accounted for. 

Schedules C-1 to C-10 inclusive show in comparative form the actual receipts or 
disbursements—1953-1954 budget and the budget over or under differences. 
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COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


The 1953-1954 budget of receipts and disbursements totalled $21,050.00 respec- 
tively. An additional $2,500.00 appropriation was set up by the Executive Committee 
to cover the cost of printing and other expenses of the Hand Book. 

The actual receipts for the year were $7.19 less than the receipts budget, and the 
disbursements were $3,800.30 less than the budget and special appropriation. 

The following shows in summary form the 1953-1954 budget of receipts and 
disbursements compared with the actual: 














Budget 
(Over) 
Receipts Budget Actual Under 
er Tee $19,863.00 $19,790.00 $ (73.00) 
a ie Gee wea 700.00 836.60 136.60 
i ain ek wledcvinans 600.00 529.21 (75.79) 
Interest on Investments ........ 387.00 387.00 -— 
Total ODRIDIS 5. bis: srclsasieieeier $21,550.00 $21,542.81 $ (7.19) 
Disbursements 
General Administration ........ $ 3,400.00 $ 2,958.70 $ (441.30) 
BOS 4 GGNnVeERHON: «0. 6.068 6:56:08 1,000.00 1,713.08 713.08 
NN i ch crates ria 7,000.00 6,666.34 (333.66) 
Maeasurers “OMCE sciceicica cen 1,500.00 1,502.70 2.70 
Committee on Evaluation and 

SS rT nae 1,250.00 334.78 (915.22) 
Committee on Special Projects .. *6,550.00 6,215.79 (334.21) 
Committee on Office Forms ..... 200.00 200.00 — 
Committee on International Schol- 

0 Oe 500.00 — (500.00) 
Committee on Cooperation with 

Government Agencies ....... 1,200.00 386.63 (813.37) 
Committee on Regional Associa- 

REGS) Goss einacasnisrs were acento 550.00 271.68 (278.32) 
Committee on Public Relations .. 300.00 — (300.00) 
Committee on College Population 

DE checskwnteedeenaaeae 600.00 —_ (600.00) 

Total Disbursements ........ $24,050.00 $20,249.70 $ (3,800.30) 








* Includes $2,500.00 for Hand Book—Special Appropriation Schedules C1 to C-10 
inclusive show the budget approximations for the various general committees, sub- 
committees and administrative functions as compared with the actual receipts and 
expenditures incurred during the fiscal year. 


Membership 


From the members’ roster in the Treasurer’s office, the following is a summary 
of the membership by classes of the Association. 
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Members In Arrears 

Class May 31 Members Dues 
Regular 1345 94 $1,575.00 
Additional 149 9 45.00 
Honorary 32 
Exchange 7 
Complimentary 1 

Total Members 1534 

Total Members in Arrears 103 

Total Amount of Dues in Arrears $1,620.00 


The dues receivable were not reflected among the assets in the Statement of 
Condition—Exhibit A attached, as many of these accounts are considered doubtful. 


Certification 
I hereby certify that the accounts of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS have been examined 
for the period June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954 that all of the recorded cash receipts 
in the records of the Treasurer have been properly accounted for and deposited in the 
bank account under the Association’s name; that all of the disbursements have been 
correctly accounted for, and that the attached Exhibit C reflects the receipts and 
disbursements for that period and the balance in the bank as at the latter date. 
Respectfully submitted 
Edmund F. Bowen & Co. 
Certified Public Accountant 
State of New York. 


Exhibit A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 





ASSETS 

Current Assets May 31, 1954 May 31,1953 
i I 85.6 9-6 RAS NEARS $11,732.07 $10,539.20 
I I os snes dees eee eeeeanagesenewe 50.00 50.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds—At Cost—Par Value .... 2,200.00 2,200.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds—At Cost—Series ““G” ..... 5,000.00 5,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds—At Cost—Series “K” ..... 7,500.00 7,500.00 

Se TREE ov ck ce cende ciscesiiess 100.24 -- 
Tend Gat MOMs coc ods dda dc cctaceccis $26,582.31 $25,289.20 





Fixed Assets 


Furniture and Fixtures acquired prior to May 31, 
eT ere per rr $ — $ — 
Addressograph Machine and Utility Stand ...... 248.18 —- 


NOPD ARIS! Soden ae ee TSO $26,830.49 $25,289.20 
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LIABILITIES AND EQUITY 
Current Liability—Federal Withholding Tax Payable $ 24.00 


$ 39.00 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers Equity: 








BRANT URE 1 NODS) 6c 0 oie o <:o10'e ma) sreisisioieieieis $25,250.20 
RbaU ECO MI ANERC od 11 og on yio5 5059 cela isi eudieiooisictensilsle 18,714.22 
Add: Net Income for Fiscal Year Ended: 
Blog 31, 1954-—Cee BD noc a cece vcens $ 1,556.28 
May 31, 1953—Exhibit B ..................... $6,535.98 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers Equity ................64. $26,806.49 $25,250.20 
Total Liabilities and Equity ...........644. $26,830.49 $25,289.20 
Exhibit 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 


ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Years Ended May 31 


1953 
$19,753.00 
798.50 
796.72 
283.50 





$21,631.72 





Income 1954 
I oo 4s ni wwn Wate eaahaen eure awa Saee $19,790.00 
EERE REE OEE Oo re 836.60 
NE ich ea Kece Re R ae RAKES oe ec 529.21 
MTETOSE OM GRVESTINENES: .6.6ccessdiscdsienee wwaewe Sess 387.00 

SEL LS) | So ne ere me eR $21,542.81 

Expenses 
General “Administration: <6. acsicicencskes oe $ 2,710.52 
Conventions 1954 and 1953—Net ............. 1,713.08 
ESET CTS OS ee ae Ne Paar 6,666.34 
CUS D ree] C) ite ee a 1,487.70 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards ........ 334.78 
Committee on Special Projects ................ 4,059.25 
Handbook—Special Appropriation ............. 2,156.54 
Committee on Office Forms .......0066000008% 200.00 
Committee on Cooperation with Governmental 

SD: chan pudewadicun wwii iene ea Cane 386.63 
Committee on Regional Associations ........... 271.68 


Committee on Internationa] Scholarships ....... — 
goa ia dw he bows wee Kearns — 


PIED os rd cranasccvekeveweneee $19,986.52 


Net Income—Fiscal Year Ended May 31—To Exhibit 
RR ee en ee eee ee $ 1,556.29 


$ 1.511.50 
326.40 

€ 815.02 
1,428.93 
53.64 
3,404.55 


125.00 


419.42 
378.45 
505.25 
127.58 


$15,095.74 


$ 6,535.98 
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Exhibit C 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954 


Cash Balance—June 1, 1953—Farmers State Bank of 


EEE TE eee Te err rere $10,539.20 
Add: Cash Receipts 
Membership—Schedule C-1 ...........2 0s eens $19,790.00 
Subscriptions—Schedule C-1 ..........ee eee eeee 836.60 
Advertising—Schedule C-1 ........... cece eeee 428.97 
Interest on Investments—Schedule C-1 ........... 387.00 
1954 Convention—Schedule C-3 ............0005 7,983.50 
is cane a cancevckesdeeaxvares $29,426.07 
Less: Cash Disbursements 
General Administration—Schedule C-2 ........... $ 2,958.70 
1954 Convention—Schedule C-3 ..............2- 9,696.58 
Editor’s Office—Schedule C-4 ...........0c eee 6,666.34 
Treasurer's Office—Schedule C-5 ............00- 1,502.70 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards—Schedule 
CEG ene eee a eer cent rey) ener ee ete ae 334.78 
Committee on Special Projects—Schedule C-7 ..... 6,215.79 
Committee on Office Forms-—Schedule C-8 ....... 200.00 
Committee on Cooperation with Governmental Agen- 
e1es: Schedles. 6.5: 5 sce cstewck nie wave tele © ows 386.63 


Committee on Regional Associations—Schedule C-10 271.68 
Total Cash Disbursements ... ccc. cece eeceee $28,233.20 


Balance—On Deposit at Chemical Bank and Trust 
Co.—May 31, 1954—to Exhibit A .............. $11,732.07 








Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions 
Officers® 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, R. A. Carter, Dean; Louis 
C. Goodwin, Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, (on Leave) 

Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, 
Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, Edwin C. Price, Registrar 

Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, Carl E. Todd, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Jean Rogers, Recorder 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Rev. Leon Gillaspie, Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, The Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of 


Admissions 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 
Eastern Arizona Junior College, Thatcher, LaVon Evans, Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, J. Lee Thompson, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charlie S. Henderson, 
Registrar 


* Editor’s Note: Many institutions prefer to keep their membership in a title, 
such as “The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a 
Directory rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals have been 
supplied wherever possible. Both the Editor and the Treasurer would welcome 
information about further corrections or changes. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar; J. Bruce Kellar, 
Assistant Registrar; F. G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Mrs. Lucille Patterson, Registrar 

Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Marguerite K. Alston, Registrar 

Harding College, Searcy, Mrs. W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, C. B. Cooper, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Jewell Reynolds, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, The Registrar 

Shorter College, North Little Rock, Mrs. Vera W. Muldrew, Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, The Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Burns L. Finlinson, Dean of Records 

The Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, James H. Christian, Registrar 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale, J. D. Strickland, Registrar 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Knolls, Covina, Carl Henry 
Koeker, Registrar 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Donald W. Robinson, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Francis Maxstadt, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions 

University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Registrar 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy, Registrar; 
Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of Admissions 

University of California, Riverside, Clinton C. Gilliam, Registrar and Admissions 
Officer 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Paul W. Wright, 
Registrar 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson, Registrar 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Registrar 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Ruth Witten, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Refael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., Dean, 
Admissions and Instruction 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Margarette W. Walker, Registrar 

Glendale College, Glendale, Carl E. McConnell, Registrar 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, W. Manning, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Mrs. Mary M. Morgan, Registrar; Robert D. 
Eddy, Dean of Admissions and Guidance 

Grant Technical College, Del Paso Heights, Shirley Thurman, Dean of Women and 
Registrar 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Jerry H. Girdner, Dean of Guidance and Registrar 
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College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Seraphica, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

John Muir College, Pasadena, Dean of Student Personnel 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen, Registrar 

La Verne College, La Verne, J. C. Brandt, Registrar 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, Thomas H. Price, Acting 
Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Benjamin K. Swartz, Registrar 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles, K. R. Weidaw, 
Registrar 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington, Hazel M. Whedon, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Guidance 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, James F. English, Registrar- 
Comptroller 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Williams, Admissions Officer 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

Marymount College, Los Angeles, Mother M. Martin, R.S.H.M., Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Herbert A. Walls, Jr., Associate 
Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, John D. Russell, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Mt. San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Julie St. Joseph, Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Fulling- 
ton, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Malcolm R. Robertson, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Mrs. Eloise Eberle Kloke, Registrar 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, R. W. Grinstead, Registrar 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Dr. John Tocchini, Dean and 
Registrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Registrar; Edward Sanders, Dean of 
Students, Dean of Admissions 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando, Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Dean 
and Registrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Warren Mild, 
Admissions Officer 

Riverside College, Riverside, Earl McDermont, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Registrar 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary’s College, Brother U. Cassian, 
Dean of the College 
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San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego, Mother Mariella Bremner, 
Registrar 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, John L. Brose, Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Mrs. Marion L. Parker, Registrar 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose State College, San Jose, C. W. Quinley, Jr., Registrar 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, D. Arata, Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

College of the Sequoias, Visalia, The Registrar 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Ward R. Williams, Acting Registrar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore, Registrar; Herman 
J. Sheffield, Director of Admissions and Registration 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

U.S. Naval Post-Graduate School, Engineering School, Monterey, Bessie B. Allan, 
Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, J. Eugene Haas, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Willard Harley, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Mrs. Esther H. Lyman, Registrar 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar; Dean H. E. 
Mathias, Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, George W. Gibbs, Registrar 

University of Colorado, Boulder, John Russell Little, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

University of Denver, University Park, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of 
Admissions and Records; Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Hesperus, Charles H. Reid, Jr., 
Director of Admissions and Registrar 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Jean Blamsten, Registrar 

Lamar Junior College, Lamar, Clarence Swanson, Dean 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L Cuthbertson, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S. J., Registrar; Rev. Louis G. 
Mattione, S. J., Dean and Director of Admissions 

Rockmont College, Longmont, Greta Roberts, Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Paul Arnold, Dean of Studies 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott, Registrar 
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CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P., Registrar 

Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Martha K. Rogers, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Donald W. Kern, Registrar 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh, 
Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Branch, Waterbury, Richard J. Dundas, 
Registrar 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Richard E. Smith, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell, Registrar 

New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College, New Haven, James M. Orr, Director of 
Student Personnel and Admissions 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Mrs. Virginia Dailey, Registrar; Harry L. Bennett, 
Director of Admissions 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk, Rev. Fr. James Sheridan, O.S.Sp., Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Walter Adamson, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admissions 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 

Women and Acting Registrar 
Yale University, New Haven, B. Hopkins Moses, Director of Student Records 


DELAWARE ° 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
The King’s College, King’s College, Calvin H. Waldron, Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


School of Advanced International Studies of The Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, Elma L. Baker, Registrar 

American Council on Education, Commission on Accreditation, Washington, Ernest 
Whitworth, Director 

American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans, University Registrar 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister M. Georgina, Registrar 

Gallaudet College, Washington, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Fred Nessell, Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Julia L. McFarland, Registrar 
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Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams, Registrar 

The Modern School of Music, Washington, Arthur E. Smith, Director; W. Sherman 
Smith, Registrar 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak, 
Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes, Registrar 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Louise Sullivan, 
Registrar 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, Paul O. Carr, Registrar 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Alice, O.P., Registrar 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose, Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, 
Registrar 

Florida Christian College, Tampa, Roland H. Lewis, Registrar 

Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine, Frank T. Wilson, 
Jr., Registrar 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior, Registrar 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar; Harry H. 
Provin, Director of Admissions 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, John McClain, Registrar 

Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Dorothy I. Koehler, Registrar 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Charles O. Smout, Registrar 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Mrs. Sylvia Dean Harbert, Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions 

Albany State College, Albany, Carl S. Dabney, Registrar; Aaron Brown, President 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Lorraine Anchors, Registrar 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey, Registrar 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenia W. Stone, Registrar 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory at Oxford, Oxford, M. C. Wiley, Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, T. B. O’Daniel, Registrar 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, The Registrar 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Atlanta Division, Atlanta, John D. Blair, Director of Ad- 
missions and Acting Registrar 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 
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Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar 
Norman College, Norman Park, Claude W. Hicks, Dean-Registrar 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, The Registrar 
Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, Max Dixon, Dean and Registrar 
Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Gladys E. Webber, Registrar 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, John L. Emary, Registrar 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Conan E. Mathews 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg, Registrar 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Mrs. Anna B. Nunn, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 


ILLINOIS 

Augusta College, Rock Island, Mrs. Lucille G. Fryxell, Director of Records and 
Registration 

Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Cora Armstrong, Registsar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother M. R. Tallmadge, Librarian 

Belleville Townshop Junior College, Belleville, Edward G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, The Registrar 

Bradley University, Peoria, Orville Nothdurft, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Herzl Branch, Chicago, Merlin J. Benrud, Registrar 

Chicago College of Optometry, Chicago, Hyman S. Wodis, O.D., Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Blanche Neumann, Registrar 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Clara A. Scheiner, Registrar 

The Chicago Medical School, Chicago, M.R. Geerdes, Registrar 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, W. E. Scott, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickhem, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Sprinfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

De Paul University, Chicago, Edward M. Stout, Registrar 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, Lloyd W. Emmert, Registrar 

Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, G. M. La Marre, C.S.V., Registrar 
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Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar and Examiner 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ruby Fickess, Registrar 

Ilinois College, Jacksonville, Marcella Taylor, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. W. Colvert, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions; 
Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Director, Admissions and Records 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston, The Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Ray Clouthier, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Rev. Charles E. Kenney, M.M., Dean 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ruth Walton, Registrar 

Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Margaret C. Beste, Registrar 

Monticello College, Alton, Ermina Busch, Registrar 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Harold J. White, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, William M. Fouts, Registrar 

Northern Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago, Dr. Frederick Kushner, Director 
of Admissions 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit, Registrar; 
Eugenie Donnelly, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, C. §. McClain, Registrar 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen Movius Happ, Registrar; Carey Browne, 
Secretary of Admissions 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Mary V. Braginton, Academic Dean 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Winebrenner, 
Director of Admissions 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Mary Alma Keirle, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Robert A. McGrath, Acting Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 
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Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, R. Clark Gilmore, Registrar 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Mrs. Value M. Williams, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar; Kent Morse, Director 
of Admissions 

Evansville College, Evansville, G. R. McCoy, Registrar 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender, Registrar 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Homer A. Kent, Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Robert Calvert, Jr., Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Maudethel Cullom, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder, Registrar 

Indiana Technical College, Ft. Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar and Director 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Doris I. Clevenger, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, Director of 
Admissions 

Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon, Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Rosanna 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Charles J. Robbins, Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Gertrude Anne, Registrar 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 

Taylor University, Upland, Grace Olson, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordon, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, The Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary De Pazzi, Dean and Registrar 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, L. W. Sampson, Registrar 

Central College, Pella, Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute, University Park, Merne A. Harris, Registrar 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Stanley J. Heywood, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Evlyn N. Fisher, Registrar; James M. McCawley, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, Wendell R. 
Fuller, Registrar 
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Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler, Registrar; Eli A. Zubay, Director 
of Admissions 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, William G. Rozeboom, Registrar; Harry Alan 
Turner, Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grand View College, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, Arthur Gowen, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, John R. Kapp, Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, O. W. Qualley, Dean and Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwin, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean and 
Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Veronica Langner, Registrar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, Rev. L. Nattress, Acting Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Juanita Monholland, Registrar; Rev. John P. 
Dolan, Admission Officer 

Simpson College, Indianola, The Registrar 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Wilson C. Gill, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Rev. Sidney A. Rand, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar 

Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe L. Hermanson, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Rufus R. 
Crozier, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Independence Junior College, Independence, Fred Cinotto, Dean 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Eric T. 
Tebow, Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Nathan P. Budd, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, Virgil V. Hinds, Academic Dean 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchinson, Sister M. Gonzaga Engelhart, Registrar 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad. P.P.S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, A. E. Kunzmann, Registrar 
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Saint Mary College, Xavier, Sister Rose Marie, Registrar 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Leonard S. Laws, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, S. L. Loewen, Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Lorraine Haugstad, Registrar 
Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Goldie M. Wilson, Registrar 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 
Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Brice T. Leech, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Myron Taggart Hopper, Registrar 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Edward E. Sheils, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Robert Mills, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, H. Owen Long, Registrar 

Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Verne M. Yahne, Dean and Registrar 
Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Mother Mary Florence, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Warren C. Lappin, Dean and Registrar 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherilen Spalding, Registrar 
Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record, Registrar 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Agatha, Dean 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Rev. Charles J. Schoenbaechler, Registrar 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, A. R. Peterson, Registrar 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Mildred K. Moody, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B. 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, The Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Anna M. Sewall, Registrar 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior College of Louisiana State University, Thibodaux, James 
Lynn Powell, Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, Dean H. M. Weathersby 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Wilson B. Thiede, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Education, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, Inez S. Moses, Registrar 
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New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James C. Taylor, Registrar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Otis R. Crew, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O.P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and A. & M. College, Southern Branch, Baton Rouge, J. J. 
Hedgemon, Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence W. Toppino, 
Registrar 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Sister M. Emmanuella, Registrar 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, Director 
of Admissions 

Colby College, Waterville, William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions; Frances 
Perkins, Recorder 

University of Maine, Orono, James A. Harmon, Registrar; Percy F. Crane, Director 
of Admissions 

Nasson College, Springvale, C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and 
Public Relations 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Biddeford, Rev. Norman Thibodeau, O.F.M., Registrar 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Chester H. Katenkamp, Dean 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Lester Lindley 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Mary Ross Flowers, Director 
of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; William 
Logan, Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State College, Division of University cf Maryland at Princess Anne, 
Princess Anne, Violet J. Wood, Director of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Ad- 
mission; Flossie Jones, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, The Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Harriet C. Preble, Registrar 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 

Mt. Saint Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore, Sister M. Magdala, R.S.M. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr., Registrar 

Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore, Herman N. Neuberger, Registrar 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa, Registrar 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louise K. Rotha 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Registrar 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 
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Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Rev. James J. Ruddick, S.J., Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder; Eugene S. Wilson, As- 
sociate Dean 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis Dion, Dean and Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Dorothy E. Bartlett, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., 
Registrar; Gordon M. Trim, Director of Admissions 

Becker Junior College, Worcester, Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Registrar; Frederick A. Norton, 
Registrar 

Boston College of Arts and Sciences Intown, Boston, William J. Haggerty, Jr., 
Registrar 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston, Acile Harrison, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
to the Dean; Earle F. Wilder, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paaske, 
Registrar 

Boston University, School of Education, Boston, Donn W. Hayes, Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Frederick C. Ferry, Jr., Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith, Registrar 

Clark University, Worchester, Lydia P. Colby, Registrar 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Dean Eleanor Tupper, Registrar 

The Garland School, Boston, Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mrs. May C. Orr, Registrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Louis A. Toepfer, Assistant Dean and Director of 
Admissions 

College of the Holy Cross, Worchester, Rev. Raymond J. Swords, S. J., Dean of 
Admissions; Frederick A. Nerton, Registrar 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Raymond C. Wass, President 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Margery W. Bouma, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Lowell Technological Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Walter F. Drohan 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar and 
Financial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar; 
Robert Earl Hewes, Associate Registrar; B. Alden Thresher, Director of 
Admissions; Warren D. Wells, Assistant Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Merrimack College, Andover, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Registrar 
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Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mother Loretta Santen, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions 

Nursery Training School of Boston, Boston, Katherine J. Jones, Executive Secretary 
and Registrar 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Carolyn Churchill, Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar 

Saint John’s Seminary, Brighton, Rev. John D. Callahan, Registrar 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Kimball Gonyea 

Smith College, Northampton, Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mrs. Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; R. William Cheney, 
Director of Admissions 

Staley College, Brookline, Emily E. Staley, Registrar; Charles A. Brennan, Assistant 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Framingham, Francis K. Guindon, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Western New England College, Springfield, Elmer H. Allen, Dean of Students and 
Director of Admissions 

Wheaton College, Norton 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor 

Worchester Junior College, Worchester 

Worchester Polytechnic Institute, Worchester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; Guile J. Graham, Director of 
Admissions 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, W. E. Thorsberg, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, George N. Lauer, Dean of 
Admissions and Records 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Registrar 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn, Fred K. Eshleman, Dean 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Donald A. Houghton, Admissions Director 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, C. D. Striplin, Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell, Registrar 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Jacob Solin, Director 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Ruth Richason, Registrar 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar 
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Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Madonna College, Livonia, Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Alphonse, R.S.M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, L. F. Duggan, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault Branch, Sault Ste. Marie, James 
C. Myers, Jr., Branch Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton, Registrar 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso, Betty Messer, Acting Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Mrs. Hilda MacLaren, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions; Rev. William E. Hoerauf, Admissions Officer 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, Harold W. Darling, Dean, Registrar 

Suomi College, Hancock, David T. Halkola, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, George L. Miller, Director of Admissions, Records, and 
Registration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje, Registrar; 
Leonard Gernant, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions 

Carleton College, Northfield 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Carl R. Narveson, Registrar 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Oswald B. Overn, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Claribelle B. Olson, Registrar; Arthur S. Williamson, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, W. A. Cox, Registrar 

Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Norma Bierbauer, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettingill 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, The Registrar 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Don L. Riggin, Registrar 

Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis, William P. Gowler, Acting Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Paula Reiten, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Arno Gustin, O.S.B., Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar; C. R. Swanson, Director of 
Admissions 

The St. Paul Bible Institute, St. Paul, Stanton W. Richardson, Registrar 
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The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan, Registrar 

College of Saint Theresa, Winona, Sister Mary Gretchen Berg, Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Bemidji 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Earl Foremann, Director of Admissions, Records, 
and Evaluation 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Jennie Lee Jackson, Registrar 

Belhaven College, Jackson, The Registrar 

Clarke Memorial College, Newton, Mrs. George T. Parker, Registrar 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, The Registrar 

Jackson College, Jackson, De Lars Funches, Registrar 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Margaret E. Hill, Dean-Registrar 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Paul D. Hardin, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, O. N. Darby, Registrar 

Mississippi State College, State College, Theodore K. Martin, Registrar 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 

University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar; Tom S. Hines, 
Assistant Registrar; Katherine Rea, Admissions Counselor 

Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, Alvin J. McNeil, Registrar 

Mississippi Woman's College, Hattiesburg, Evelyn Ewell, Registrar 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Halbert E. Dockins, Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, R. L. Katter, Registrar 

Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar 

Central Technical Institute, Kansas City, R. W. Harriman, Vice-President and Chief 
Registrar 

Christian College, Columbia, Neil Freeland, Director of Admissions 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Ellen Mary, C.S.J., Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Wilmar R. Schneider, Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Junior College, Kansas City, R. A. Ball, Director of Admissions 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Kenneth J. Davis, D.O., 
Dean 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, Shirley Garrison, Registrar 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Caleb G. Shipley, Director of Admissions 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Dean F. J. Marston 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, The Registrar 
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Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Lucille J. Pezolt, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S$. Woodson Canada, Registrar; Charles W 
McLane, Director of Admissions 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Music and Arts College, St. Louis 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Orville Bowers, Registrar 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, R. P. Foster, Registrar 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, $.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, Mrs. Sherry Browne, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, Dean and Admissions Officer; 
Paul D. Arend, Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velman T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, J. J. Edwards, C. M., Dean of Studies and 
Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Paul T. McDonald, Registrar; Richard Keefe, Director 
of Admissions 

St. Louis University, School of Law, St. Louis, Robert Vining, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Rev. L. J. Leonard, C.M., Dean of Studies 

St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Allen Nauss, Dean of Students 

Saint Teresa’s Senior College, Kansas City, Sister Ann Regis, Registrar 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Alton Bray, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, The Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; Machin Garner, Director 
of Admissions 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Fred L. Keller, Registrar 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records; 
William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Lo iis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; E. W. Holzapfel, 
Dean of Students 

Williams Woods College, Fulton, Audrey Crump, Registrar 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, William Ogle 

Custer Country Junior College, Miles City, D. B. Campbell, Dean and Registrar 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins, Registrar 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Helen Paula, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre, C. L. Langer, Business Manager and Registrar 
State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Willa Koenig, Registrar 
Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 
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Dana College, Blair, E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Lloyd C. Oleson, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Catherine McShane, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Dean L. F. Sinkey, Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, John R. Dick, Acting Dean 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Luther Junior College and Academy, Wahoo, Elaine Gustafson, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof, Dean of Admissions and Inter- 
Institutional Relations 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Peru, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno, Clarence E. Byrd, Registrar and Director of Admissions 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, Jacqueline Mara, Registrar 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 
Rivier College, Nashua, Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, Stephen F. Parent, Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Ralph N. Calkins, Dean 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O. P., Registrar 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, Edward W. Seay, President; Mrs. Mabel W. 
Kelley, Director of Admissions; Margaret E. Hight, Dean 

Drew University, Madison, Walter A. Glass, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Evening College, Rutherford, William J. Fewkes, 
Director 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Teaneck Campus, Teaneck, Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, 
Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, Catherine L. Hughes, Assistant Registrar 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, Ruth E. Nebel, Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering and Newark Technical School, Newark, E. Alice 
Hickey, Recorder; Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Students; Robert K. Haubner, 
Assistant to the Dean of Students 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, F. A. Irwin, President 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, Mary M. House, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice-President 
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Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Wherry E. Zingg, Acting University Registrar; 
George A. Kramer, University Director of Admissions 

Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, Newark, Hugh F. Bennett, Jr., Registrar; 
Agnes D. Watt, Director of Admissions 

New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Mrs. Verna M. 
Werlock, Registrar; Edna M. Newby, Director of Admission Office 

The College of South Jersey, Rutgers University, Camden, Margaret Zipp, Registrar; 
Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions 

College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar; Sister 
M. Kathleen, Directress of Admissions 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar; Vincent P. McInerney, 
Director of Admissions 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

Shelton College, Ringwood, Katherine S. Richards, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, Janet S. Trembath, Registrar 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary-Registrar 

Westminister Choir College, Princeton, Rhea B. Williamson, Dean of the College 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, C. H. Robinson, Registrar 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, Arthur P. Stanton, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, A. Ray Miller, Registrar and Dean of 
Admissions 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Office of the Registrar 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar; Mrs. Ruth 
M. Humphrey, Assistant Registrar 

College of St. Joseph-on-the-Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Catherine Ann, 


Registrar 
NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Walter M. Hartung, Director of 
Training, Vice-President 

Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar; Kevin P. Bunnell, Director 
of Admissions 

Auburn Community College, Auburn, Albert T. Skinner, Dean 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M: 
Gummere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton, James E. McVean, Director of 
Admissions and Extension 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar; Mabel D. Montgomery, 
Supervisor of Credentials 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A, Heagle, Registrar 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Registrar 
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Colgate University, Hamilton, William J. Everts, Registrar; William F. Griffith, 
Associate Dean 

Columbia University, New York, John M. Mullins, Registrar; Harold E. Lowe, 
Director of University Admissions; Charles P. Hurd, Associate Director of 
University Admissions 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar; 
Hattie Jarmon, Officer in Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

The Cooper Union, New York, Miss Bateman, Registrar 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar; Herber H. Williams, 
Director of Admissions; David A. Warren, Assistant Registrar 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Elmira College, Elmire, Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman 
of Admissions 

Finch College, New York, Janet Reinhart 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Gerald E. Reese, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Hobart College, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admissions; Elizabeth R. Durfee 
Registrar 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, The Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, 
Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York,. Bronx Buildings, New York, Dorothy B. 
Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Joseph J. Enright, F.S.C.H., Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, William Harold Schlifke, Assistant to 
the President and Dean of Admissions 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, H. B. Knapp, 
Director; Wilson P. Merritt, Assistant Director and Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Eleanor Roth, Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Alban, F.S.C., Registrar; John A. Cossa, 
Director, General Guidance Division 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, Gertrude V. Brady, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Marymount College, New York, Mother M. Majella, Registrar, City Campus 

Mills College of Education, New York, Margaret M. Devine 

The Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, Harold W. Boon, Dean and Registrar 

Mount Saint Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar 

College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, Sister Josephine Louise, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, New York, Mary Lynn, Registrar 
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The New School for Social Research, Undergraduate Division in Adult Education 
Division, New York, Charles Godley, Registrar 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

The City College (School of Business), New York, Agnes Clare Mulligan, Assistant 
Registrar 

New York City Community College, Brooklyn, Eugene A. Burns, Jr., Administrator 
of Business Affairs 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, Milo Van Hall, 
Director of Student Personnel 

New York College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of Students; 
Marguerite A. Van Bree 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner, Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette, Dean 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Sister St. Mary Caroline, 
Registrar 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, James F. Hall, Director of 
Admissions 

Pace College, New York, S. A. Nock, Registrar; Joseph S. Treu, Assistant Registrar; 
Robert E. Powers, Director of Admissions 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Eileen North, Registrar 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Holman J. Swinney, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar; Charles R. Dalton, 
Director of Admissions and Director of Students 

University of Rochester, School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. 
Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood, 
Registrar 

University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, Sister M. Innocentia, Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Eva Margaret Pearson, Director of Admissions 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Albany County, Rev. Aurelius A. 
Fell, O.F.M., Registrar 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Kevin Fox, O.F.M., Registrar 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Margaret L. Connor, Registrar 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, Cathryn Zelda Lyons 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow, Registrar 

St. John’s University, College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, Agnes G. Tighe, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Teachers College, Brooklyn, Ruth M. Himmelsbach, Registrar 

St. John’s University, School of Commerce, Brooklyn, Marguerite L. Sullivan, 
Registrar 

St. John’s University, School of Law, Brooklyn, Marie Schluter, Registrar 

St. John’s University, University College, Brooklyn, Mary I. Mazeau, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar; J. Moreau Brown, 
Director of Admissions 
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College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Brockfort, Ella M. Orts, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University Teachers College, Oswego, Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 

State University of New York, Medical Center at New York City, Brooklyn, The 
Registrar 

State University of New York, Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Buffalo, 
Laurence E. Spring, Assistant Director for Extension and Registrar 

State University of New York, Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, White Plains, 
Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 

State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott, Walter J. Mehl, Dean of 
Students; Aysel Searles, Jr., Admissions Counselor; Ralph G. Rishel 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, Joseph W. Cole, Director of College 
Records 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Raymond W. Kana, 
USMS, Registrar 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert T. Timbers, Registrar 

Upstate Medical Center, State University of New York, Syracuse, Davis G. Johnson, 
Assistant Dean for Student Personnel 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess, Registrar 

Wells College, Aurora, Barbara Alden, Recorder 

Yeshiva University, Yeshiva College of Arts and Sciences, New York, Morris 
Silverman, Registrar; Mrs. Pearl Kardon, Recorder, Graduate Division 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C.R.A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, Mrs. C. Edward Roy, Recorder 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, Lucille A. Puette, Registrar 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, L. Robert Grogan, Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar 

Duke University, Divinity School, Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Recorder 

East Carolina College, Greenville, Orval L. Phillips, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, Hazel Walker, Registrar 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean and Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 
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Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Collins Gretter, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director 

The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mildred 
Newton, Director of Admissions 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Suter, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, J. Weldon Hall, Academic Dean-Registrar 

Pineland College, Salemburg, Don R. Womble, Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Mrs. Carolyn Good, Registrar 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, David C. Virgo, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanao, Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, J. Marshall Crews, Registrar 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westley, Registrar 

North Dakota Agricultural College, State College Station, Fargo, Merlin W. Miller, 
Director, Admissions and Records 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, Mrs. Alice Peterson Banks, Secretary- 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, Jacob R. Hehn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Minot, O. L. Alm, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa Baker 
Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, J. Richard Weaver, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Arthur R. Weitkamp, Registrar 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Kenneth Roy Varner, Registrar 

Cleveland Bible College, Cleveland, Ora D. Lovell, Dean-Registrar 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Dolores C. Wendel, Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Joseph Mervar, Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Charlotte F. Weeks, 
Secretary of the Admissions Committee 

Fenn College, Cleveland, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 
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Franklin University, Columbus, Joseph F. Frasch, Director 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucile Christman, Registrar; William Nestor, Director 
of Admissions 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland, Eugene R. Mittinger, Regis- 
trar 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E, Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, C. T. Ruddick, Secretary 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, 
Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Marjora W. Shank, Registrar and Dean 
of Women 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland, M. M. Pomerantz, M.D., Dean-Registrar 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Hazel S. Selby, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; F. B. Dilley, Director of 
Admissions 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

The Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Msgr. Leo F. Miller, Registrar, 
Dean of Studies 

St. John College, Cleveland, Rose Mary Bland, Registrar 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Sister Marie Rosaire, O. P., Regis- 
trar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Rev. Kevin R. Keelan, T.O.R., Academic 
Dean-Registrar 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Mrs. Marion Miller, Registrar and Directress of 
Admissions 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer, Registrar 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Helen Dyer, Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman, Registrar 
Benedictine Heights College, Guthrie 
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Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Connors State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

East Central State College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Larry Etta 
Rice, Chief Clerk and Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor, Registrar 

Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, Dick W. Winn 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricuitural and Mechanical College, Miami, Mrs. J. C. 
Hutts, Registrar 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, The Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Herbert Patterson 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Sam Evans, Registrar 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. Lee Nichols, Jr., 
Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newburg, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Mary Agnetta, Registrar 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Rev. Anselm Galvin, Registrar 
Multnomah College, Portland, The Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 
University of Oregon Dental School, Portland, The Registrar's Office 

Pacific University, Forest Grove 

University of Portland, Portland, Charles E. Lauer, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Anna R. Benninger, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Spring, John A. Jadus, Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, W. L. Rogers, Registrar; J. M. 
Daniels, Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Elizabeth Mae Curtis, Registrar 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, A. W. Climenhaga, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admissions, Dean of Freshmen 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S. Sp., Director of Admissions 

The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Norman H. Maring, 
Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Faith Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Peter Stam, Jr., Dean and Registrar 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Mrs. Lucille D. Henery, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Sister M. John Aloyse, Registrar 

The Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Joseph S. Hepburn, Registrar 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, George A. Bennett, 
M.D., Dean 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, A. William Engel, Jr., Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, The Registrar 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, The Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Gladys Fencil, Registrar 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, The Registrar 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. H. Gramley, Director of Admissions 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister M. Francesca, Registrar 

Messiah College, Grantham, The Dean 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel R. Kilpatrick, 
Registrar 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Mrs. Josephine C. Curtis, Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Registrar 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, George A. Frounfelker, Director, Records, Place- 
ment, and Counseling 

The Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, Charles S. Cole, Jr., Director of Ad- 
missions 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Office of the Dean 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Phyllis Uphill, Registrar and As- 
sistant Dean 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions and 
Student Personnel 
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Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Dr. Lawrence Fitch, Dean 

Pennsylvania State University, State College, C. O. Williams, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, James A. Newpher, Registrar 

Philadelphia Bible Institute, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia, E. Bruce Thomas, Director of 
Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Director 
of Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, 
Registrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of 
Admissions and Placement 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick, Registrar 

The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Evlyn Fulton, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Fidelis College and Seminary, Herman, Butler County, Rev. Daniel R. Con- 
way, O.F.M. Cap., Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Rev. F. P. Flanagan, T.O.R., Registrar 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Jude L. Coughlin, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Roce, Registrar 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Sara B. Stevens 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, William S. Pettit, Registrar; Geoffrey Dolman, 
Assistant Registrar 

Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. Thomas A. Burke, O.S.A., Registrar 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of the 
College; Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, John P. Whitby, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Emma L. Benignus, Registrar; Mrs. Paul Leitch, 
Director of Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Charles E. Rollins, Dean 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Milton E. Noble, Recorder; Emery R. Walker, Dean 
of Admissions 

Bryant College, Providence, E. Gardner Jacobs, Vice-President 

Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 

Providence-Barrington Bible College, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, W. Christina Carlson, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, John C. Weldin, Registrar; James W. East- 
wood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Pegues, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, Margaret Garrett, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Roy I. Mumme, Registrar 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz, Registrar; K. N. 
Vickery, Director of Admissions, Assistant Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn L. Warren, Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Louisa Trawick, Registrar 

Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager and Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman’s College, Greenville, Eula Barton, Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, The Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, G. E. Campbell, Registrar 

South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, J. D. 
Mc Ghee, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Henry O. Strohecker, Registrar 

Wesleyan Methodist College, Central, E. Harold Shigley, Dean of Administration 
and Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar-Dean 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, P. E. Tyrrell, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Noble C. Gantvoort, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, Maurice W. Manbeck, Director of 
Admissions and Student Personnel 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, R. R. Jeschke, Dean 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 

Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Schock, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrar 
Belmont College, Nashville, Office of the Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Thomas, FSC, Dean 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 
Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith, Registrar 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, E. Claude Gardner, Registrar 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, William H. Vaughan, Registrar 

King College, Bristol, Sarah E. Jackson, Assistant Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, The Registrar 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Helen Womack, Registrar 

Lane College, Jackson, George L. Thacker, Registrar 

Lee College, Cleveland, Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Madison College, Madison College, Floyd Byers, Registrar 

Martin College, Pulaski, Charles B. Havens, Registrar 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, J. R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, W. B. Judd, Registrar 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown, Paul A. Edwards, Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, The Registrar 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, Ben F. Cameron, Director of Admissions 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Registrar 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, F. J. D. McKinney, 
Chairman of Admissions 

‘ Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

The University of Tennessee, School of Social Work, Nashville, Clyde W. Linville, 
Jr., Chairman, Admissions Committee 

The University of Tennessee Jr. College, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greensville, Henry B. Refo, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, The Registrar 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Lois Weyhe, Registrar 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Kenneth Rasco, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Lloyd Heaton, 
Registrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion M. Porter, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, Weldon Brewster, Acting Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant, Registrar 

Bishop College, Marshall, J. D. Hurd, Registrar 

University of Corpus Christi, University Heights, Corpus Christi, A. H. Wilcox, 
Registrar-Director of Admissions 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, William W. Stevic, Jr., Registrar 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Ray H. Watkins, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 
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Howard County Junior College, Big Spring, Bernard M. Keese, Dean-Registrar and 
General Admission Officer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, The Registrar 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean-Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar 

The University of Houston, Downtown School, Doris L. Sather, Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Mrs. V. Carney-Waddleton, Registrar 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

LeTourneau Technical Institute, Longview, Conrad Vernon, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

McMurray College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Mary Allen College, Crockett, Mrs. B. Smith, Registrar 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Alta Bell Kemp, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Odessa College, Odessa, Jack Rodgers, Dean-Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia, Registrar 

Pan American College, Edinburg, H. H. Gauding, Registrar 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon, Registrar 

The Rice Institute, Houston, M. V. McEnany, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Rev. John D. Sheehy, C.S.B., Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Reed Lindsey, Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Burl M. Abel, Dean-Registrar 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Glynda B. Brown, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

South Texas College, Houston, Iola Barron, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Hill, Fort Worth, Katie Reed, 
Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas, Dallas, Anne Rucker, 
Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, J. Lloyd Read, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, The Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, J. E. Tompkins, Jr., Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCullen, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas Southern University, Houston, William H. Belle, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, H. Y. McCown, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso 
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Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Audrey H. Boles, Registrar 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Mrs. Merle DeBona, Registrar 
Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Brigham Young College, Provo, John E. Hayes, Registrar; Lucile Spencer 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith, Registrar 

McCune School of Music and Art, Salt Lake City, Iola Hoggan, Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Bethania, Registrar 
Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 

College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, J. H. Plummer, Registrar 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Evelyn Baldwin, Registrar 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Marion E. Holmes, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Thomas Garrett, Registrar 

Trinity College, Burlington, Rev. Edward J. Fitzsimons, Director of Admissions 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Harold C. Collins, 
Director of Admissions and Records 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, The Dean and Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, John W. Boitnott, Dean 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, Acting President 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Nicholas C. Brown, Registrar 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, William M. Cooper, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar 

Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Mrs. May A. Colver, Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, The Registrar 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther, Registrar 

Radford College, Radford, Mrs. Celene H. Gardner, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Sheila Armstrong, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside, Registrar 

Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar 

Westhampton College of University of Richmond, Richmond, Catherine Bell, 
Registrar 

Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Margaret L. Johnson, Registrar; H. 
Tudor Westover, Dean of Admissions 

Roanoke College, Salem, C. H. Bast, Registrar 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, C. H. Connor, 
Registrar 
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Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Di- 
rector 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, Richmond, J. Howard Macrae, Registrar 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, George O. Ferguson, Jr., Registrar 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, E. H. Howard, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
E. B. Richards, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Perry Mitchell, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Clark College, Vancouver, M. J. Greenshields, Registrar-Bursar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace, Registrar 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Phyllis R. Abbott, Registrar 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Julia O. Phipps, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Margaret Ruth, Registrar 

Northwest Bible College, Seattle, A. D. Millard, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Saint Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, William J. Lee, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction and 
Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, F. Wesley Walls, Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Jeanne B. Davis, Registrar 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, Thomas L. Collord, Registrar 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Mrs. Dorotha E. Clay, Registrar-Bursar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Lyle E. Herod, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Bethany College, Bethany, Kenneth W. Haney, Registrar 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, S. J. Wright, President 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 
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Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Otis H. Milan, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Denver F. Arnett, Registrar 

Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, Addah B. McClaskey, Director of Admissions 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar 

Mason College of Music and Fine Arts, Charleston, Grace Martin Taylor, Registrar 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Elbert W. Ockerman, Dean of Admissions 
and Records 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean 
and Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, The Registrar 

Storer College, Harper's Ferry, Mrs. Violet J. Darius, Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, The Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman 
of Admissions; Stanley R. Harris, Assistant Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Registrar 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F., Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Theodore, O.P. 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Haas, Dean of Registra- 
tion 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Dominic, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Ted B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Marion College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Gertrudis, C.S.A., Registrar 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, George E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, J. L. Skaggs, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Glenn A. Christians, Director of 
Admissions 

Mission House College, Plymouth, The Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, $.$.N.D., Registrar 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar 

Northland College, Ashland, Jno. T. Kendrigan, Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Harry F. Lewis, Dean; J. Edward 
Todd, Assistant Dean 

Ripon College, Ripon, The Registrar 

Saint Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West Depere, Rev. F. F. Dupont, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Lurlyn Williams, Registrar 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College at Platteville, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Gilbert Faust, Registrar 
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Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, The Registrar 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, The Registrar 
Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 


WYOMING 


Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, E. F. Sheffield, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar; W. Bruce Ross, 
Assistant Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, C. Linton, Acting Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister Frances Carmel, Registrar 

Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 

University of Toronto, Toronto, J. C. Evans, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 


CUBA 


Universidad de Santo Tomas de Villanueva, Varianao, La Habana, Martha de la 
Portilla, Registrar 
EGYPT 


The American University at Cairo, Cairo, The Registrar 


MEXICO 
Mexico City College, Mexico D. F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Registrar 
Instituto Technologico y de Estudios Superiores de Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., 
Ing. Fernando Garcia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, The Registrar 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 
Santa Maria University, Ponce, Sister M. Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J., Registrar 
College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar 
PHILIPPINES 

University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Paterno Santos, Registrar 
University of the East, Manila, Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar 

REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Alice L. Butler, E. Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Alfred D. Donovan, Vice-President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New 
Jersey 

C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 

James A. Gannett, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

William S. Hoffman, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

E. J. Howell, President, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

F. Taylor Jones, Room D1203, 270 Park Avenue, New York 

E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Florence McCahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

C. S. Marsh, 507 S. Genesee Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 West Lexington Avenue, Danville, Kentucky 

John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Mrs. Josephine Morrow, 1423 N. Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

K. P. R. Neville, R. R. #3, London, Ontario, Canada 

Ella Oleson, 115 S. Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Alfred H. Parrott, Executive Secretary, Alumni and Former Student Association, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5316 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Rd., Baltimore 12, Maryland 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 N. Spooner St., Madison Wis. 

Ira M. Smith, Ann Arbor Federal Savings & Loan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron St., Ypsilanti, Michigan 

R. B. Stone, 615 Russell Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange Place, La Jolla, California 








